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EDITORIAL 

With  the  publication  of  this  number  we  enter  our  fourth  year,  which  we  believe  will  be  one  of 
important  numismatic  contributions.  A new  series  is  inaugurated  in  this  issue,  whilst  in  the  num- 
bers to  come  an  entirely  new  presentation  of  one  of  the  greatly  debated  ancient  series  will  appear. 
In  the  former  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  before  numismatists  articles  which  would  otherwise  be 
“lost”  to  the  numismatic  world.  By  “lost”  we  mean  that  they  have  appeared  in  journals  of  learned 
bodies  not  essentially  made  up  of  coin  collectors.  The  latter,  a completely  revised  description  and 
tabulation  of  the  coinage  of  the  ancient  Jews,  may  well  become  the  definitive  work  on  this  subject. 

While  at  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the  various  American  series  have  been  well  or  ade- 
quately covered,  the  Numismatic  Review  has  consistently  brought  to  its  readers  new  material  deal- 
ing with  hitherto  little  known  or  explored  aspects  of  this  fertile  field  of  numismatic  activity.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  fill  in  the  fundamental  background  material  which  will  enable  the  collector  truly  to 
evaluate  his  American  series. 


To  those  few  of  you  who  have  been  impatient  at  the  leisurely  though  considered  pace  of  pub- 
lication, we  can  but  repeat  that  a large  proportion  of  scholarly  journals,  in  the  very  necessity  of 
maintaining  a careful  and  scholarly  attitude,  follow  the  same  procedure.  To  compromise  on  the 

calibre  of  our  material  is  unthinkable.  We  could,  of  course,  issue  combined  numbers,  but  that  is 

* 

definitely  against  our  policy.  Your  two-year  subscription  means  that  you  will  receive  eight  con- 
secutive quarterly  numbers.  The  Editors. 
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MONEY  USED  IN  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

by  C.  H.  MARTIN 

Plates  I and  II 

(Reprinted  from  Paper,  Read  Before  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society,  Volume  XXX,  No.  2,  1926) 

It  often  happens  that  articles  of  interest  to  coin  collectors  are  published  in  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies  that  are 
not  numismatic  in  nature  thereby  being  lost,  perforce,  to  the  numismatic  fraternity.  It  is  both  the  wish  and  intention  of  the 
editors  of  the  Numismatic  Review  to  bring  these  “lost”  articles  to  the  coin  collector,  for  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  collector 
of  coins  who  is  interested  in  articles  on  coins.  In  offering  this  reprint  to  our  readers  we  feel  that  in  a small  way  we  are 
contributing  to  the  fund  of  numismatic  knowledge.  THE  EDITORS. 

In  presenting  to  you  the  paper  on  this  subject  it  is  the  author’s  intention  to  record  in  the  files 
of  our  Society  information  which  has  been  gathered  by  a search  covering  a period  of  a few  years 
extending  from  individuals  to  Metropolitan  Museums,  Mints,  Banking  Institutions  and  Numisma- 
tist Societies,  on  money  used  in  our  County  prior  to  and  aside  of  any  U.  S.  issues. 

As  a background  to  this  subject  let  me  mention  the  following  facts  showing  the  motley  variety 
of  native  money  brought  to  our  County  by  emigrants  from  various  countries,  in  limited  quantity 
however,  many  having  spent  their  last  money  enroute  thankful  though  that  they  landed  in  America 
with  “body  and  soul  together’’  or,  the  confusing  terms  or  values  they  were  confronted  with  in  this 
country. 

Diedrich  Fahrenstuck  buried  at  the  Cloister,  Ephrata,  whose  anglicized  name  is  Dietrich 
Fahnestock  progenitor  of  the  family  of  this  name  in  our  County  under  date  of  Oct.  25,  1728,  wrote 
a letter  to  his  father  in  Germany,  the  following  excerpts  of  which  are  germane  to  this  subject — 
“I  have  bought  no  land  it  is  high  and  I have  no  money.  I leased  a farm  for  five  years  for  which  I am 
to  pay  12  Rix  Dollars  every  year  as  rent.  As  you  think  of  coming  over  bring  along  a long  gun  such 
as  you  pay  Five  Rix  Dollars  for,  they  cost  13  or  15  here.  A good  mower  gets  48  Stivers  a day,  a 
woman  binding  36  Stivers  per  day,  a carpenter  gets  a Rix  Dollar  per  day.”  The  Fahnestock  family 
historian  states  Dietrich  Fahnestock  arrived  in  New  York  on  Michaelmas  Day  1726,  spent  a year 
or  more  in  New  Jersey  thence  removed  to  a tract  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  Middle  and  Cocalico 
creeks  now  known  as  Millway,  this  county,  where  he  lived  some  few  years  before  survey  and  grant 
of  land  was  made  to  him  Oct.  12,  1735,  of  329  acres,  survey  being  made  by  John  Taylor. 

The  Rix  Dollar  a silver  coin,  of  England,  Holland,  Germany  and  Denmark  was  worth  from 
60c  to  $1.08  according  to  the  mint  of  these  several  countries.  Queen  Anne  issued  a proclamation 
June  18,  1704,  reducing  to  a uniform  rate,  coins  circulating  in  her  colonies  which  due  to  various 
values  in  different  colonies  worked  prejudice  to  the  trade  of  her  subjects.  The  old  Rix  Dollar  of 
the  Empire  weighing  18  pwt.  10  gr.  was  one  of  eleven  various  coins  mentioned  in  the  Queen’s  proc- 
lamation and  to  be  of  4 s 6 d value.  The  Stiver  was  a small  copper  piece  worth  2c  presumed  to 
have  originated  in  Holland  to  furnish  small  change  for  Dutch  merchants  in  New  Amsterdam.  The 
migration,  about  1700,  of  many  Mennonite  families  from  New  York  to  Pa.  a number  of  whom 
came  to  Lancaster  County  likely  brought  Stivers  and  Rix  Dollars  into  this  section  aside  of  those 
referred  to  by  Dietrich  Fahnestock. 

Robert  Coleman  pioneer  ironmaster  of  our  county  landed  in  America  with  but  three  Guineas 
in  his  pocket. 

Benj.  Furley,  Penn’s  principal  agent  for  the  sale  of  land  in  the  Province  stated  in  a letter 
March  6,  1684 — “to  those  who  have  enough  money  to  pay  expenses  of  passage  for  themselves,  wives, 
children  and  servants,  but  no  more  money  with  which  to  buy  lands  the  Governor  gives  full  liberty, 
each  to  take  50  acres  at  an  annual  rent  in  perpet  of  servants  expired  Mr.  Furley  suggested  renting 
less  than  a Dutch  Sol.  After  the  term  of  serviceuity  of  an  English  Dernier  for  each  acre  which  is 
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50  acres  to  them  for  two  Escalins  which  amounted  to  less  than  a farthing  an  acre.”  Such  rentals 

were  directed  to  Lane.  Co.  as  James  Logan,  Penn’s  secretary  stated  in  a letter  dated  Nov.  25,  1727 

“We  have  many  thousands  of  foreigners  mostly  Palatines  so  called,  already  in  ye  country  of  whom 
nearly  1500  came  this  last  summer.  From  the  north  of  Ireland  8 or  9 ships  last  fall  discharged  at 
New  Castle.  Both  these  sorts  sit  frequently  down  on  any  spot  of  vacant  land  they  can  find  without 
asking  questions.  They  should  be  obliged  to  settle  either  backwards  to  Sasquehannah  or  north  in  ye 
country  beyond  the  other  settlements.”  Logan  in  1730  complained  that  the  Scotch  Irish  of  Cones- 
toga Manor  were  acting  in  a very  disorderly  manner  possessing  15,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
Lane.  Co.  which  he  claimed  in  view  of  their  actions,  against  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature  since  so 
many  Christians  wanted  it  to  labor  on  and  raise  their  bread. 

Andreas  Bausman  who  took  up  land  along  the  present  Millersville  pike  in  1755  of  317  acres 
paid  1700  Guilders  for  it. 

Quite  a number  of  Redemptioners  came  to  Lane.  Co.  many  of  whom  were  sold  in  Amsterdam 
for  3 Florins  or  a Ducat,  while  the  merchant  in  Phila.  received  60  to  80  Florins  for  such  person. 
Others  were  obliged  to  labor  upon  their  arrival  to  pay  passage  money  of  7l/2  Pistoles.  The  traffic  in 
Redemptioners  was  the  darkest  blot  on  emigration  to  Penna.  These  terms  show  quotations  of 
value  of  these  immigrant  slaves,  and  with  their  periodic  arrival  in  Phila.  a new  crop  of  spurious 
20  s Phila.  bills  was  put  in  circulation.  Owing  to  no  uniform  standard  of  currency  trade  was 
always  disturbed.  Alongside  the  English  Sterling  money  was  a medley  of  coins  of  all  Nations, 
especially  the  Spanish  Piece  of  Eight.  The  above  references  show  the  terms  of  value,  of  interest  to 
early  Lancaster  County  covered  nearly  the  entire  category  of  coins  of  Western  Europe.  Our 
County  being  part  of  a Province  under  British  law  could  expect  nothing  else  than  official  business 
being  in  British  terms  of  value  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  receipt  dated  prior  to  organiza- 
tion of  our  County: 

Philadelphia,  11-7-1712. 

Received  of  Maria  Warenbuer  20  S Sterling  for  one  years  quit  rent  of  2,000  acres  of 

land  laid  out  to  her  at  Strasburg  in  this  Province. 

(Signed)  James  Logan,  Receiver. 

Other  quit  rent  receipts  in  the  possession  of  several  Lancaster  County  families  of  years  shortly 
following  the  above,  of  course,  show  them  given  in  British  terms  of  value,  notably  those  of  the 
Bomberger  family  of  Lititz.  The  first  surveys  of  land  for  the  Herr’s,  Mylin’s,  Kendig’s  and  others 
show  the  British  system  of  £.  s.  d.  used  in  quotation  of  the  price  of  such  lands. 

Penna.  did  not  pass  any  Act  authorizing  a coinage,  there  were  therefore  no  coins  of  Penna. 
mintage  in  circulation  in  our  County.  The  lack  of  money  was  also  a great  element  of  disturbance  in 
Colonial  afifairs,  most  payments  having  to  be  made  by  barter.  A law  in  the  early  days  of  our  Prov- 
ince read:  “Whereas  there  was  a necessity  for  the  sake  of  commerce  in  this  infamy  of  things  that 
the  growth  and  product  of  this  Province  should  pass  in  lieu  of  money,  that  therefore  all  merchant- 
able wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  pork,  beef,  tobacco  should  pass  current  at  the  market 
price.” 

When  Gov.  Keith  proposed  that  Penna.  should  issue  paper  currency  there  was  much  opposi- 
tion, but  Keith’s  plan  was  adopted  in  1723  with  happy  results  due  to  the  fact  that  no  bills  were 
issued  without  ample  security.  The  first  issued  was  for  £ 15,000,  the  bills  varying  from  Is  to 
20s.  The  method  substantially  was  that  any  owner  of  plate  or  unincumbered  real  estate  could 
procure  those  bills  by  pledging  property  and  paying  5%.  Loan  on  plate  being  for  one  year  only 
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while  on  real  estate  it  could  be  made  for  8 yrs.  one-eighth  of  the  loan  having  to  be  paid  yearly. 
This  was  the  start  of  issue  of  paper  money  in  our  Province  which  later  resulted  in  extensive  issues 
running  up  in  amount  and  down  in  purchasing  power,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  voluminous 
issues  of  paper  money  known  as  Continental  Currency  in  which  Lancaster  County  has  consider- 
able interest  to  which  I will  later  refer. 

Trade  between  our  County  and  Phila.  was  started  very  early  as  is  shown  by  Rupp’s  account 
of  Hans  Graef  dealing  in  blankets  and  other  merchandise  which  he  procured  in  Phila.  and  took  to 
Harris’  Ferry  having  begun  this  business  early  in  the  1700s,  and,  the  further  account  that  on 
Oct-  19,  1739,  Ulrich  Brackbill  of  near  Strasburg  died  suddenly  while  on  a Phila.  street  with 
his  wagon.  By  the  above  accounts  and  the  fact  a road  was  opened  from  Lane.  Co.  to  Phila.  soon 
after  the  first  settlements  in  this  vicinity  we  do  not  need  to  draw  on  the  imagination  as  to  how 
money  of  those  early  issues  came  to  our  county. 

• In  the  absence  of  coins  of  Penna.  mintage.  English  half-pence  soon  found  their  way  to  our 
country  and  were  found  convenient  for  use  of  the  inhabitants  for  small  change.  The  Penna. 
Gazette  of  1741  contains  an  article  recognizing  that  half-pence  had  already  long  been  found  con- 
venient for  small  change  but  no  value  or  rate  at  which  they  should  pass  had  been  settled  by  any 
authority  which  bred  disquiet  among  the  inhabitants  and  was  injurious  to  trade,  often  being  accepted 
at  too  high  a value  by  which  large  importations  of  them  from  other  colonies  was  made.  Fifteen  for 
one  shilling  was  judged  the  nearest  value  to  prevent  such  importation  or  vice-versa  and  all  were 
requested  t6  receive  them  on  this  basis  for  small  payments  or  be  deemed  a Disturber  of  the  Public 
Peace  of  the  Province.  This  action  allayed  much  suspicion  as  to  the  genuineness  and  conjecture 
as  to  the  value  of  these  coins.  Frequently  some  of  these  and  other  coins  of  small  value  are  found 
in  our  county,  some  bearing  the  following  inscription,  Georgius  II  or  III  Rex,  and  Britannia  or 
Hibernia.  Quite  a number  of  these  have  been  found  of  late  years  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Huber 
between'  Landis  Valley  and  Eden  in  Manheim  Twp.  This  farm  is  part  of  a tract  of  land  taken 
up  by  Martin  Weybrecht  who  I believe  was  the  second  settler  of  that  township.  Many  residents 
of  our  county  during  the  time  of  greatest  circulation  of  these  coins  had  plenty  of  counterfeits  passed 
to  them,  as  they  were  imitated  in  base  metal  and  imported  into  the  Province  in  large  quantities.  In 
view  of  this  fact  notwithstanding  the  above  stated  action  taken  in  1741  people  were  continually  in 
difficulty  in  knowing  whether  the  coins  in  their  possession  were  valuable  or  valueless.  Most  of  the 
base  metal  coins  were  made  in  Birmingham,  Eng.,  from  there  shipped  to  Pa.  by  the  thousand  causing 
more  valuable  metal  coins  to  give  place  to  these  base  imitations.  Copper  at  this  time  was  worth 
about  i/gth  dollar  a lb.  in  America.  The  half-pence  made  at  the  British  mint  ran  48  to  the  lb. 
while  the  Birmingham  imitations  ran  72  to  the  lb.  but  taking  the  material  from  which  made  into 
consideration  were  costing  about  six  times  their  value.  In  spite  of  a public  proclamation  July  14, 
1781,  placing  a ban  on  these  coins  the  trouble  seems  to  have  continued  until  the  establishment  of  the 
U.  S.  Mint.  The  remoteness  of  our  County  during  the  decades  of  1750  and  1760  and  even  later, 
the  fact  that  no  banking  institutions  were  in  operation  here  made  it  a fertile  field  to  flood  with 
imitations  of  any  coin.  Louis  Ray  Wells  in  his  “Industrial  History  of  the  U.  S.’’  printed  by  the 
Macmillan  Co.  states  the  metallic  currency  of  the  Colonies  was  almost  wholly  French,  English, 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  since  most  trade  was  with  these  countries  or  their  colonies,  and,  evfen  after 
the  Revolution  continued  in  use  for  a long  time.  Values  were  generally  figured  in  Pounds,  Shill- 
ing or  Pence  but  paid  in  any  available  currency. 

Of  all  various  coins  in  circulation  the  Spanish  silver  dollar,  one  or  more  of  which  was  found 
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among  the  effects  of  most  every  Lane.  Co.  family  years  ago,  was  considered  the  best  standard  being; 
legal  tender  in  the  U.  S.  until  1857,  and  it  was  from  this  coin  the  first  silver  piece  with  which  to 
make  change  was  made.  These  large  silver  dollars  were  cut  by  silversmiths  into  four  or  eight  pieces. 
Expert  cutters  made  five-fourths  or  nine  eights  out  of  these  dollars  until  the  public  became  “wised 
up”  and  took  this  small  change  by  weight  only.  Old  residents  of  the  County  have  told  me  of  the 
making  of  change  in  this  manner. 

In  the  Dreer  collection  of  paper  money  in  the  museum  of  the  Penna.  Hist.  Society  at  Phila.  are 
a number  of  bills  bearing  the  signature  of  a Lancaster  man  of  which  the  following  are  a few:  ' 

a 2 s 6 d bill  No.  17221  (Half  a crown),  dated  3rd  day  of  Apr.,  1772.  Signed  bv  Adam 
Hubley,  John  Mifflin,  Jos.  Evans. 

a 20  s bill  No.  5124,  dated  20th  day  of  July,  1775.  Signed  by  Adam  Hubley,  James  Mease 
Will  A.  New. 

a 10  s bill  No.  2588,  dated  20th  day  of  July,  1775.  Signed  by  Will  Allen,  Jr.,  James  Mease 
Adam  Hubley. 

A note  similar  to  the  first  named  one,  and  of  the  same  date,  bearing  Mr.  Hubley’s  signature 

with  that  of  Messrs.  Mifflin  and  Evans  was  among  the  Zerbe  collection  exhibited  at  the  Lancaster 
Trust  Co.  in  May,  1924. 

Congress  passed  a resolution  May  10,  1775,  authorizing  an  issue  of  paper  money.  This  was 
issued  in  dollar  denominations,  its  issue  following  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  the  first  issue 
under  authority  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Hall  & Sellers,  printers,  of  Phila.,  had  the  contract 
to  print  the  bills.  Due  to  the  large  issue  they  sublet  the  printing  of  some  of  them.  The  Cloister  at 
Ephrata  had  quite  a reputation  for  printing  and  secured  a subcontract,  by  which  a large  number 
of  these  bills  were  printed  at  that  place  during  1777-78  while  the  Continental  Congress  was  in 
session  at  Lancaster  and  York.  This  fact  is  attested  to  by  Rev.  Zerfass,  present  pastor  of  the 
Seven  Day  Baptist  Church  and  Curator  of  the  Cloister  museums  at  Ephrata,  and  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  H.  Dubbs  in  an  article  on  the  work  of  this  printing  press  which  appears  in  Ellis  & Evans 
History  of  the  County,  and  other  authorities. 

E\identlv  Congress  authorized  the  printing  of  too  much  paper  currency  as  while  it  passed 
for  face  in  Sept.  1777,  it  steadily  depreciated  until  1780  or  1781,  when  it  was  practically  worthless. 
This  accounts  for  the  expression  frequently  heard  locally,  “not  worth  a Continental.”  Lancaster 
County  suffered  heavily  through  the  depreciation  of  this  currency  which  condition  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  correspondence  between  Adam  Hubley  of  Lancaster  and  Jos.  Reed,  Pres,  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council.  As  an  example  of  this  let  me  mention  the  experience  of  Peter  Becker, 
a Revolutionary  Soldier  who  had  received  $300.00  in  gold  for  his  services,  which  he  frequently  car- 
ried with  him.  Some  persons  approached  him  offering  him  Continental  Currency  for  the  gold  coin 
arguing  that  it  would  be  less  burdensome  to  take  care  of  especially  since  he  often  carried  the  coin 
with  him.  The  persuasive  arguments  caused  Peter  Becker  to  exchange,  resulting  in  his  having 
nothing  when  Continental  Currency  reached  zero.  Mr.  Becker  went  from  the  farm  where  he  was 
working,  near  Manheim,  after  a dispute  with  the  farmer  on  those  issues,  to  Valley  Forge  to  enlist. 
He  is  buried  near  Manheim.  A descendant  of  his,  Mr.  David  M.  Baker,  is  a conductor  in  the  employ 
of  the  Conestoga  Traction  Co.  on  the  Lititz  line.  Some  pieces  of  this  currency  are  still  held  by  the 
Baker  family.  A number  of  other  Lane.  Co.  families  also  have  a piece  or  more  of  this  currency. 

Continental  Currency  was  also  printed  by  Francis  Bailey  near  Christiana.  The  late  Hon.  H.  U. 
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Hensel  pointed  out  the  location  of  this  former  Bailey  print  shop  to  Mr.  R.  Conyngham  who  advised 
me  that  Mr.  Hensel  had  referred  to  this  fact  in  an  article  for  this  Society.  I have  been  unable  how- 
ever to  locate  the  said  reference. 

At  Skiles’  hotel  near  Gap,  a few  years  ago  was  a hostler  by  the  name  of  Wayne.  Upon  an  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  R.  Conyngham,  Mr.  Conyngham  asked  him  rather  jokingly  whether  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Mad  Anthony  whereupon  he  answered  he  was.  He  later  pulled,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  several  persons  standing  thereabout,  a roll  of  currency  of  the  Revolutionary  period  from  his 
pocket  among  which  were  some  of  the  Bailey  notes.  This  currency  was  much  pocket  worn. 

Prof.  Van  Tyne  in  Wells’  History  of  the  U.  S.  states  the  want  and  starvation  in  the  winter 
camp  at  Valley  Forge  might  seem  to  indicate  famine  in  the  surrounding  country  but  in  Phila.  not  a 
days  journey  distant  the  British  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  fresh  provisions  from  all  the  country 
around.  Howe  paid  gold  for  supplies  while  Washington  paid  paper  and  it  was  a hardy  patriot  who 
was  blind  to  the  difference.  This  statement  strikes  a great  truth  and  explains  Washington’s  order 
requiring  all  the  farmers  within  70  miles  of  Valley  Forge,  which  included  all  of  the  present  bounds 
of  Lancaster  County,  to  thresh  half  of  their  grain  by  the  first  of  Feby.  and  the  remainder  by  the 
first  of  March  under  penalty  of  having  the  whole  seized  as  straw.  In  this  manner  he  commandeered 
the  necessary  foodstuff  which  was  paid  for  at  a fair  price  but  in  paper.  What  amount  of  currency 
came  to  our  county  by  this  procedure  is  a matter  of  conjecture  but  large  supplies  were  furnished  by 
our  county  under  the  above  order. 

As  evidence  of  the  varied  money  in  use  and  payments  being  made  with  it  but  figured  in  Pounds 
Sterling,  let  me  quote  the  following  from  the  diary  of  Rev.  Colin  McFarquhar  of  Donegal  fame:, 

Apr.  3,  1780  Reed,  from  Wm,  Wilson  in  the  name  of  the  Congregation  in  part  payment  of 
stipend  for  the  year  1779-80,  six  half-joannes,  one  30  pieces,  two  guineas  and  a silver 
dollar,  in  all  21  £ 12s  6d. 

May  20,  1780  Reed,  from  Wm.  Miller  one-half  Joannes,  from  Wm.  McKean,  one  Guinea, 
from  Benj.  Milns,  one-half  Joannes. 

Sept.  15,  1780  Gave  Mrs.  Scott  four  hard  dollars. 

In  1791  Alexander  Hamilton  made  a report  on  such  conditions  to  Congress  and  the  next  year 
this  body  established  a system  of  coinage  and  authorized  the  erection  of  a mint.  By  an  Act  of  Apr. 
2,  1792,  all  accounts  of  public  offices  and  the  Courts  of  the  U.  S.  were  changed  from  £ s d basis  to 
the  decimal  system  used  today. 

Lancaster  holds  particular  interest  in  the  series  of  Washington  cents  or  coins,  several  varieties 
of  which  were  struck  in  1792.  Three  dies  from  which  these  pieces  were  struck  were  made  by  Peter 
Getz  of  our  city,  a skillful  mechanic  and  engraver.  The  following  information  concerning  him  was 
given  by  a grandson.  Peter  Getz  was  born  near  Lancaster  about  1768.  He  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed the  first  fire  engine  ever  made  in  the  U.  S.  He  belonged  to  the  Masonic  order  and  made 
jewels  for  the  lodge  in  Lancaster  which  up  to  some  years  ago  were  preserved  by  the  lodge.  It  is 
also  related  by  him  that  upon  one  occasion  an  English  Engineer  visited  Lancaster  to  survey  some 
lands  and  had  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  his  most  valuable  instruments  which  at  that  time  it 
was  impossible  to  replace  in  this  country.  While  lamenting  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  lay  idle  for 
many  months  until  he  could  replace  it  from  England  he  was  told  that  Getz  could  repair  the  damage. 
The  Englishman  laughed  incredulously,  but  concluded  to  let  the  Dutchman  try  his  hand  at  the  job. 
It  was  done  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  and  agreeable  surprise  of  the  engineer  who  as  the  account 
relates  rewarded  Getz’s  skill  by  pouring  his  hands  full  of  gold. 
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Getz’s  skill  was  widely  known  and  with  the  establishment  of  the  Phila.  mint  he  was  an  applicant 
for  the  Directorship.  David  Rittenhouse,  the  great  mathematician  and  scientist,  who  resided  in  Lan- 
caster from  Sept.  26,  1777  to  June  18,  1778,  the  period  of  Howe’s  occupancy  of  Phila.  being  State 
Treasurer,  then,  having  come  to  Lancaster  for  safety,  was  appointed.  His  memoirs  contain  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  his  opponent  for  the  position.  Peter  Getz  was  lately  a self  taught  mechanic  of  singu- 
lar ingenuity  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster,  where  he  many  years  exercised  the  trade  of  silversmith 
and  jeweler  and  was  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and  elegance  of  the  workmanship 
he  executed.  This  person  was  a candidate  for  the  place  of  chief  coiner  or  engraver  in  the  Mint  and 
on  that  occasion  he  ofTered  to  present  Dr.  Rittenhouse  in  the  summer  of  1792  a small  pair  of  scales 
commonly  called  gold  scales  of  exquisite  workmanship  as  well  as  great  exactness  as  a specimen  of 
his  skill  as  an  artist.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  not  wishing  to  accept  the  scales  as  a present  paid  Mr.  Getz 
$20.00  for  the  scales. 

The  series  of  Washington  cents  highly  prized  by  Numismatists  for  which  Mr.  Getz  made  the 
dies  attests  his  skill  as  an  engraver.  Mr.  Getz  died  from  the  results  of  an  accident  at  the  early  age  of 
36  years.  The  Noah  L.  Getz  family  on  the  Harrisburg  Road  are  distant  relatives. 

For  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  silver  and  other  coins  of  France,  Spain 
and  Mexico  were  in  circulation  in  Lane.  County,  being  retired  only  when  U.  S.  issues  reached  larger 
amounts  and  were  more  generally  circulated.  T.  his  accounts  for  the  older  generation  recalling  the 
use  of  fips  and  bits,  levees,  MFxican  and  Spanish  dollars,  English  six-pences  etc.  Six-pences  seemed 
plentiful.  In  1814  some  forty  Indians  passed  through  Reinholdsville,  this  County  from  farther 
west,  on  their  way  to  Phila.  to  draw  their  annual  dues  for  their  lands.  While  stopping  at  this  vil- 
lage they  amused  the  whites  by  shooting  six-pences,  which  they  seldom  missed,  from  sticks  in  the 
ground  and  split  at  the  top  to  hold  the  coins.  The  whites  put  up  the  coins  which  when  struck  belonged 
to  the  Indians. 

On  Jan.  13,  1925,  the  writer  interviewed  Mr.  Abram  R.  Beck,  of  Lititz,  then  past  ninety-one 
y ears  of  He  stated  he  definitely  recalls  the  small  Spanish  silver  coins  in  general  circulation 

known  as  fip  and  bit  or  levee,  the  former  worth  about  6%  cents,  the  latter  12j4  cents.  The  levee 
was  the  popular  price  of  admission  to  circuses  which  then  traveled  in  vans.  About  1840  one  was 
showing  at  Manheim.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  wagons  were  loaded  and  left  stand  for  the  night, 
removals  being  by  day  only.  In  the  morning  the  person  in  charge  of  the  cash  van  found  it  had  been 
robbed.  That  same  day  several  boys  strolling  through  Brandt’s  wood  near  the  town  noticed  a string 
lying  or  extending  on  top  of  some  leaves.  On  pulling  the  string,  they  discovered  several  bags  of 
money,  that  were  stolen  from  the  van.  These  bags  no  doubt  contained  many  levees.  Mr.  Beck  also 
recalls  common  use  of  the  Spanish  dollar  and  the  “shinplasters”  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  latter  often  not  knowing  which  pieces  were  worthless. 

In  the  years  between  the  establishment  of  the  mint  and  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a great  quan- 
tity of  paper  money  or  currency  was  issued  in  our  County  and  in  general  circulation.  In  this  period 
no  U.  S.  currency  was  issued.  That  locally  issued  was  by  various  banks,  banking  firms,  Lancaster 
City,  boroughs  of  the  County,  and,  by  private  paities,  in  a few  instances  during  periods  of  crisis. 
That  issued  by  banks  was  the  regular  paper  money  of  the  day  and  was  in  too  general  and  extensive 
circulation  to  warrant  but  a passing  reference  in  this  article.  Due  to  its  instability  trade  was  dis- 
turbed and  persons  accepting  such  currency  had  continually  to  be  on  guard  to  know  which  of  such 
bills  to  refuse. 

Such  conditions  likely  bred  ideas  such  as  that  of  Reuben  Chambers  who  moved  to  Bethania, 
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Salisburg  Twp.  Lane.  Co.  from  Chester  County  about  1831  where  he  established  a weekly  paper 
called  the  Palladium.  He  was  quite  an  influential  man  in  the  community  through  his  paper,  book- 
bindery,  pottery  and  other  business,  and  writings,  also  as  a Thompsonian  practitioner  of  medicine, 
but  held  peculiar  views  on  currency  maintaining  that  barter  was  the  true  system  on  which  to  con- 
duct business.  He  lectured  on  the  “Oppressive  Money  System”  in  a neighboring  school  house  shortly 
prior  to  his  accidental  death  by  fall  from  an  apple  tree  about  1851. 

On  Aug.  4,  1924,  the  writer  interviewed  Mr.  J.  R.  Windolph,  who  stated  his  father  kept  a store 
in  Marietta  during  the  boom  days  of  rafting.  Hundreds  of  men  came  down  stream  with  rafts,  their 
pockets  full  of  money  much  of  which  was  spent  upon  arrival  in  Marietta.  Upon  learning  of  their 
arrival  Mr.  Windolph  carefully  scanned  a currency  bulletin  periodically  received  to  determine  which 
banks  had  recently  suspended  in  order  to  know  which  of  the  raftsmen’s  currency  to  refuse. 

The  notes  of  the  Lancaster  banks  were  in  high  repute  in  the  financial  world.  Mr.  Henry  Harner 
likely  dean  of  the  Lancaster  bankers,  recently  deceased,  informed  the  writer  Nov.  19,  1923,  that 
Lancaster  bank  notes  were  frequently  at  a premium.  Some  Lancaster  people  were  interested  in  an 
anthracite  development  prior  to  the  Civil  War  and  took  Lancaster  bank  notes  to  the  coal  regions  in 
payment  of  bills  due,  to  the  small  amount  of  discount  to  be  stood  on  exchange  between  the  coal 
region  and  this  city.  Mr.  Harner  recalls  many  fips  and  bits  and  levees  in  circulation.  These  coins 
were  in  quite  general  circulation  and  use  up  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  writer  has  a book 
purchased  by  his  father  containing  the  following  entry  “Bought  Feb.  26,  1862  cost  31%  Us.”  show- 
ing fips  and  bits  were  then  in  use  as  one  must  have  been  used  in  payment  of  the  book  since  no 
money  of  one-fourth  cent  value  was  issued  at  any  time  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  I recall  father 
referring  to  the  use  of  these  coins  upon  a number  of  occasions. 

Congress  in  1863  chartered  a system  of  National  banks  and  soon  thereafter  laid  a 10%  tax  on 
the  notes  of  State  Banks  which  drove  those  notes  out  of  circulation  and  caused  many  of  those  banks 
to  accept  National  Bank  charters. 

Lancaster  City  issued  10 — \2l/2 — 25  and  50c  notes  from  1837  to  1841. 

Adamstown  Borough  issued  \2l/2  and  25c  notes  in  1839. 

Marietta  Borough  issued  25  and  50s  notes.  On  May  25,  1922,  Mr.  Barr  Spangler,  of  Marietta, 
then  past  100  years  of  age,  speaking  of  these  notes  advised  the  writer  that  the  notes  were  signed  by 
John  Auxer,  J.  P.  A party  or  parties,  at  Elizabethtown  issued  several  thousand  counterfeits  of 
these  notes.  Marietta  borough  later  redeemed  all  of  the  notes  excepting  those  detected  to  be  counter- 
feit. Mr.  Spangler,  remarkable  for  his  keen  memory,  also  stated  that  the  Tide  Water  Canal  Co. 
operating  between  Columbia,  Pa.,  and  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  issued  currency  or  notes  in  1 — 2 and  $3. 
denominations.  These  were  freely  circulated  in  this  vicinity.  The  canal  company  failed  and  holders 
of  these  notes  received  50c  on  the  dollar  in  settlement  of  the  canal  company  affairs. 

Notes  were  also  issued  by  the  borough  of  Elizabethtown  during  the  financial  stress  of  1837  in 
amounts  of  6j4 — 1 2]/2 — 25  and  50c.  These  were  printed  on  an  old  Franklin  press  by  a German 
named  Leith  at  Elizabethtown  who  also  had  printed  those  for  Marietta.  When  Marietta  redeemed 
its  notes,  in  footing  accounts  found  they  had  redeemed  about  $600.00  worth,  more  than  they  had 
issued.  In  detecting  the  counterfeits  suspicion  pointed  to  the  Elizabethtown  printer  and  steps  were 
taken  towards  his  arrest.  Leith  doubtless  suspected  results  as  one  morning  a large  fire  occurred  in 
his  printing  shop  chimney  which  citizens  suspected  destroyed  the  wood  cuts.  Leith  later  left  the 
town.  Mr.  Barr  Spangler’s  recollection  of  these  events  was  substantially  correct. 
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The  author  while  visiting  one  of  the  largest  coin  dealers  in  the  U.  S.,  recently  in  Phila.  saw 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  engraved  notes  of  its  period.  A \2y2c  note  of  the  McCalls  Ferry  Co. 
This  party  also  had  a 25c  and  a $1.00  note  of  the  same  issue,  but  the  I2y2c  note  was  by  far  the  most 
beautifully  engraved.  All  are  dated  in  1841. 

Other  issues  were  made  by  the  Marietta  & Susquehanna  Trading  Co.  about  1812,  Chickies 
Furnace,  Mishler  Bitters  Co.,  Columbia  Borough,  Columbia  Bank  & Bridge  Co.,  Farmers  Bank  of 
Lancaster,  Strasburg  Borough,  etc.,  aside  from  the  banks  and  banking  firms  doing  business  in  our 
city  and  county,  each  of  which  would  furnish  interesting  material  for  an  historical  essay.  The  author 
will  endeavor  to  list  these  with  probably  a few  cuts  of  some  of  them  in  the  future. 

I now  come  to  probably  the  most  highly  interesting  portion  of  this  paper,  money  issued  in  our 
County  by  private  parties,  as  in  spite  of  the  large  agricultural  and  business  development  of  this 
County  by  the  years  in  which  the  following  referred  to  notes  were  issued,  and  acute  inconvenience 
resultant  from  lack  of  small  coin,  few  persons  have  had  the  honor  to  have  issued  any  notes  or  coin 
that  passed  current  in  this  vicinity,  and  specimens  of  such  issues  are  exceedingly  rare  some  com- 
manding large  premium  if  at  all  to  be  had.  They  were  resorted  to  only  in  times  of  unusual  financial 
stress  as  during  Jackson’s  bank  troubles  in  the  1830s,  again  following  the  financial  revulsion  in  1857 
when  banks  suspended  specie  payments,  and,  during  the  Civil  War.  I will  make  brief  mention  of 
all  such  known  issues  hoping  to  have  a cut  of  each  of  them  supplementary  to  this  essay. 

John  K.  Raub,  merchant,  New  Providence,  Pa.,  issued  5 — 10 — 15 — 25  and  50  c.  notes  dated  Jan. 
1,  1863.  These  notes  were  printed  by  Harris,  4th  & Vine  Sts.,  Phila.  They  read  “payable  on  demand 
in  merchandise  or  currency  when  presented  in  sums  of  $1.00.”  The  writer  has  a beautiful  specimen 
of  each.  Mr.  G.  J.  P.  Raub,  Quarryville  is  a relative.  Barr  Spangler,  Marietta,  Pa.,  issued  scripts 
several  times  to  meet  emergencies,  at  times  when  no  coin  was  to  be  had.  One  issue  was  of  10 — 20 — 
25 — 50c  and  $1.00  and  $2.00  denominations,  dated  July,  1837.  In  my  interview  with  Mr.  Spangler 
in  1922  he  stated  he  again  issued  script  during  the  Civil  War  when  no  coin  was  to  be  had.  The 
receipt  in  Marietta  of  5,000  coppers  from  Baltimore  in  one  shipment  during  the  War  gave  tem- 
porary relief.  Earl  Township  Farmers  & Merchants  Loan  issued  10 — 12 y2 — 25c  and  $1.00  notes 
dated  Mar.  31,  1838.  Jacob  Hershberger,  Indiantown,  Manor  Twp.  issued  \2y2  and  25c  notes 
dated  1837.  They  were  redeemable  in  Merchandise  at  his  mill.  John  Hildebrand,  Merchant,  New 
Providence,  also  issued  notes  during  the  Civil  War  period. 

Francis  McClure,  Pequea,  Lane.  Co.,  issued  notes  in  1863.  Mr.  Henry  Harner  had  a five  cent 
note,  which  is  still  in  the  Harner  family,  issued  by  Mr.  McClure.  The  top  of  the  note  has  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  Keystone  of  States.  The  note  being  No.  34,  is  dated  Jan.  14,  1863,  and  reads  “payable 
by  John  Geyer  & Co.  Bankers,  Lancaster.  Payment  to  be  made  to  bearer  on  demand  in  currency 
when  presented  in  the  sum  of  one  or  more  dollars.”  These  notes  were  printed  by  Harris,  4th  & Vine 
Sts.,  Phila.,  who  appears  to  have  printed  many  notes  during  that  period.  Mr.  Harner  had  this  note 
framed  and  hanging  by  his  desk  for  many  years  at  the  First  National  Bank.  About  18  yrs.  ago  a 
stranger  came  into  the  bank  and  asked  to  have  a check  cashed.  The  teller  in  view  of  no  identifica- 
tion, referred  the  matter  to  Mr.  Harner  who  noticed  the  similarity  of  signatures  on  the  1863  note 
and  the  check  and  called  the  gentleman  to  his  desk,  whereupon  it  was  found  he  was  the  same  Mr. 
McClure  who  had  resided  at  Pequea,  Pa.,  during  the  Civil  War.  At  the  time  of  this  incident  he  was 
residing  in  Kansas. 

Henry  Stauffer,  merchant,  Adamstown,  Pa.,  issued  10c  notes  dated  Jan.  20,  1863.  These  were 
due  and  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand.  One  of  the  few  copies  of  these  notes  in  existence  is  in  my 
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possession.  The  scarcity  of  coin  during  the  Civil  War  led  to  the  general  practice  to  cut  a U.  S.  One 
Dollar  note  in  two  pieces  to  make  50c  change.  Old  residents  of  the  County  recall  this  practice.  As 
specific  example  let  me  state  the  following — Jacob  Shirk,  prominent  citizen  of  Schoeneck,  died  Aug. 
11,  1862.  After  the  funeral  his  son,  Michael,  then  County  Treasurer,  paid  the  hostlers  one-half 
dollar  each  by  cutting  dollar  bills  into  two.  Henry  Druckenrod  who  served  as  one  of  the  hostlers  is 
still  living  and  recalls  the  incident. 

As  a closing  paragraph  I refer  to  the  only  coins  issued  by  a Lancaster  party,  which  passed  cur- 
rent, that  have  come  to  my  attention.  These  are  the  Zahm  cents.1  They  were  issued  by  S.  H.  Zarm 
in  1863,  at  which  time  he  had  a book  store  on  S.  Queen  St.  and  are  known  in  copper,  brass,  white 
metal  and  silver,  all  of  which  are  very  rare,  the  one  of  silver  being  excessively  rare. 

1 Listed  in  Hetrich-Guttag’s  Civil  War  Tokens  and  Tradesmen’s  Cards  under  numbers  9286  to  9289. 


SOME  RARE  OR  INEDITED  GREEK  COINS 

by  FREDERICK  S.  KNOBLOCH 

Plates  III  and  IV 

The  following  coins,  in  my  collection,  seem  to  be  varieties  not  published  by  the  chief  authorities. 
Some  of  them  may  indeed  have  been  described  in  articles  not  readily  available,  but  I am  persuaded 
that  no  harm  can  be  done  by  publishing  my  specimens  in  the  numismatic  review  at  this  time. 


CAURA,  HISPANIA 
Undated 

1.  Obverse : — Ear  of  barley 

Reverse : — Tunny  fish,  crescent  above 
CAVRI 

AE  30  mm  12.44  grams 
The  listed  issues  from  this  city  uniformly 
have  a helmeted  head  on  the  obverse.  This 
variety  seems  to  have  for  its  types  the  barley 
ear  of  Uipense  and  the  tunny  fish  of  Caura. 

SYRACUSE,  SICILY 
The  Democracy 
215-212  B.C. 

2.  Obverse : — Diademed  head  of  Poseidon  left 
Reverse: — Trident  between  two  dolphins 

2YPAK02ION  in  exergue,  All 
AE  20  mm  7.09  grams 

The  B.M.C.  of  Sicily,  #670,  lists  this  type 
with  the  letters  Ar,  the  magistrate’s  initials 
on  my  coin  are  definitely  All 

THESSALA,  THESSALY 
The  Confederacy 
196-  146  B.C. 

3.  Obverse : — Head  of  Zeus  right,  crowned 

with  oak 


Reverse  : — The  Thessalian  Athena  Itonia  in 
fighting  attitude 
©E22A-  AQN 
above,  NIKO  — AAO 
left,  rom  right,  NI  — P 
Silver,  21  mm  5.59  grams 

(Double  Victoriatus) 

CORINTH.  CORINTHIA 
300-243  B.C. 

4.  Obverse : — Pegasus  flying  left 

Q * 

Reverse : — Head  of  Aphrodite  right 
Q Y III  in  ligature 

Silver  14  mm  2.11  grams  (Hemidrachm  ?) 

ACHAEN  LEAGUE 
280  - 146  B.C. 

5.  Obverse : — Head  of  Zeus  left 

Reverse: — Achaean  monogram  within  oak 
wreath 

E — E in  exergue  KO 
Silver  15  mm  2.47  grams 

6.  Obverse : — Head  of  Zeus  left 

Reverse : — Achaean  monogram  within  oak 
wreath 

N — 4>  in  exergue  M 

Silver  16  mm  2.44  grams  (Megalopolis?) 
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7.  Obverse : — Head  of  Zeus  right 

Reverse : — Achaean  monogram  within  oak 
wreath,  eagle  in  small  circle  in 
A — N in  exergue  IIA 
(in  ligature) 

Silver  14  mm  2.55  grams  (Antigoneia) 

ARCADIA 

Coinage  of  the  Megalopolitans 
363-280  B.C. 

8.  Obverse : — Head  of  Zeus  left 

Reverse : — Pan  seated  left,  on  eagle’s  head, 
hand  raised.  Before  him  eagle  fly- 
ing to  the  left. 

A in  right  field 
Silver  17  mm  2.29  grams 
The  letter  A may  indicate  an  issue  struck  for 
Dyme. 

PAROS,  THE  CYCLADES 
600-480  B.C. 

9.  Obverse : — Goat  kneeling  left 
Reverse : — Irregular  incuse  square 
Silver  15  mm  5.62  grams 

The  lack  of  inscription  and  the  unusual  ob- 
verse type  of  goat  kneeling  to  the  left  rather 
than  to  right  makes  this  a difficult  issue  to 
localize.  The  attribution  to  Paros  is  based  on 
a similarity  of  style  to  the  listed  type  with 
the  goat  kneeling  to  the  right. 

EPHESUS,  IONIA 
202-133  B.C. 

10.  Obverse  : — Bee 

E — $ 

Reverse : — Stag  standing  before  a palm  tree 
API2TArOPA2 
Silver  18  mm  3.88  grams 
Mionnet1  lists  a magistrate  API5TArOPH2 
on  an  earlier  issue  of  Ephesus.  He  may 
have  incorrectly  read  the  magistrate’s  name 
or  the  “A”  may  be  a badly  cut  “H”.  In 
either  event  none  of  these  officials  is  known 
to  have  struck  during  the  3rd  and  2nd  cen- 
turies B.C. 

1 Description  de  Medailles  Antiques,  Supplement,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  Ill,  no.  18s. 


CHIOS,  ISLAND  OF  IONIA 
190-84  B.C. 

11.  Obverse  : — Small  Sphinx  seated  left 
Reverse : — Amphora 

xios  — - ArrEA 
AE  17  mm  3.77  grams 

THE  REGAL  SERIES 
CAPPADOCIA 
Ariarathes  VI 
125-111  B.C. 

12.  Obverse : — Diademed  head  of  Ariarathes  VI 

right 

Reverse : — Athena  standing  holding  nike 
BASlAEflS  — APIAPA0OY  — 
Em^ANOY 

PA  (in  ligature)  and  A in  left 
field,  A in  exergue 
Silver  17  mm  4.09  grams 

MAURETANIA 
Juba  II 

25  B.C. -23  A.D. 

13.  Obverse: — Head  of  Juba  II,  in  lion’s  skin, 

right 

REX  — IV  [BA] 

Reverse  : — Capricorn  right  holding  cornu- 
copia and  globe 
RXXXXI 

Silver  18  mm  2.55  grams 

Mionnet,  Vol.  VI,  p.  601  #29  lists  this  type 

with  year  XXXXII 

Ptolemy  I 
23-40  A.D. 

14.  Obverse: — Diademed  head  right,  bust 

draped 

PTOLEMA  [EVS]  — REX 
Reverse : — Cornucopia  and  sceptre 
RAVI  III 

Silver  14  mm  2.02  grams 

THE  IMPERIAL  SERIES 
MARCIANOPOLIS,  MOESIA  INFERIOR 
Caracalla 
196-217  A.D. 

1 5.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  right,  bust  draped 

AVKMAV  . . . TfiNINftC 
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Reverse : — Tyche,  turreted,  holds  cornucopia 
and  sacrifices  over  altar 
. . .OVAIHANO — YMAPKIANOII 
AE  25  mm  8.82  grams 

PATARA,  LYCIA 
Gordian  III 
238-244  A.D. 

16.  Obverse: — Diademed  and  bearded  head 

right,  bust  draped 
AVTKMANT  — TOPAJANOC 
Reverse : — Male  figure  running  to  left 
IIATA  — PEON 
AE  38  mm  20.05  grams 

ISINDA,  PAMPHYLIA 
Commodus 
180-  192  A.D. 

17.  Obverse  : — Laureate  head  right,  bust  draped 

MAVKO  — MOAOC 

Reverse  : — Tyche  standing  left,  holding  rud- 
der and  cornucopia 
ICIN  — AEON 
AE  21  mm  7.24  grams 

BARIS,  PISIDIA 
Severus  Alexander 
222  - 235  A.D. 

18.  Obverse: — Laureate  head  right,  bust  draped 

and  cuirassed 

AVKMAVCEAA  — EHANAPOC 
Reverse : — Zeus  standing  left,  eagle  at  his  feet 
BAPH  — NfiN 

AE  19  mm  4.65  grams 

ANTIOCH,  PISIDIA 
Severus  Alexander 
222-235  A.D. 

19.  Obverse: — Radiate  head  right,  bust  draped 

and  cuirassed 

IMPCAERASILOVNAHIAG 
Reverse : — Legionary  eagle  between  two 
standards 
ANTI  — OCHIO 
with  SR  in  exergue 
AE  22  mm  4.5  grams 

The  obverse  legend  is  so  blundered  attribu- 


tion to  Alexander  is  only  tentative,  the 
youthful  portrait  may  be  that  of  Gordian  or 
Philip  Jr. 

CAESAREA,  CAPPADOCIA 
Commodus 
180-  192  A.D. 

20.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  right,  bust  draped 

and  cuirassed 
MAVKOM 

(balance  of  legend  illegible) 
Reverse : — Small  representation  of  Mt.  Ar- 
gaeus  shown  within  a tetrastyle 
temple,  star  in  pediment. 

MHT  — PO  — KA1CAPI 
in  exergue  ETn 
AE  27  mm  19.2  grams 

Elagabalus 
218-222  A.D. 

21.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  right,  no  drapery 

AVKMAVPH  — 
ANTwNEINOCCE 

Reverse : — Mt.  Argaeus  on  an  altar 
METPOn  — KAICAPI 
on  base  of  altar  ETB 
AE  26  mm  13.6  grams 

GABALA,  SELEUCIS  & PIERIA 
Severus 
193-211  A.D. 

22.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  right,  bust  draped 

CEVHPO  — AVTKEC  . . . 

Reverse : — Astarte,  veiled,  seated  between 
two  sphinxes 

TABAAEwN  (balance  illegible) 
AE  27  mm  9.72  grams 

DECAPOLIS,  ANTIOCHIA  & HIPPUM 
Lucius  Verus 
161  - 169  A.D. 

23.  Obverse  : — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

cuirassed 

AVTKAIA  — AVPOVHPO[  C ] 

Reverse :— Tyche  standing  beside  horse 

[ a ]ntiox  — npin  — 
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IEPACVA 

©KE  in  exergue  (year  229 
Pompeian  era,  165  A.D.) 

AE  22  mm  11.56  grams 

PHOENICIA,  PTOLEM AIS- ACE 
Marcus  Aurelius 
161  - 180  A.D. 

24.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  right,  bust 
cuirassed 

IMPCAESMA  — ANTAVG 
Reverse : — Tyche,  veiled,  seated  on  rock 
and  holding  ears  of  corn,  river- 
god  Belus  swimming  below 
COL  — PTOL 
AE  26  mm  13.22  grams 

TYRE,  PHOENICIA 
Trebonianus  Gallus 
251  -253  A.D. 


25.  Obverse  : — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

cuirassed 
GALLVSAVG 
(balance  of  legend  illegible) 
Reverse : — Shrine,  three-quarters  to  right, 
containing  baetyl 
COLTV  — ROM  [ETROP] 

AE  27  mm  14.24  grams 

ALEXANDRIA.  EGYPT 
Claudius  II 
268-270  A.D. 

26.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  right,  no  drapery 

KAA  — VAIOCCEB 

Reverse  : — Turreted  head  of  Alexandria 
right 

L - B letters  II  and  A in  turreted 
crown 

Billon  24  mm  9.97  grams 


UNCERTAIN  COINS 


27.  Obverse : — Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian 

helmet 

Reverse: — Forepart  of  galley,  rose  in  upper 
left  field 

Above,  2ITIMO  . . . below,  A2 
AE  28  mm  17.1  grams 

28.  Obverse : — Female  head  right,  ear  of  grain  ( ?) 

behind 

Reverse : — Female  head  right 
AE  8 mm  0.57  gram 

29.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  of  Vespasian  right 

OVECIIACIANO 

Reverse: — Veiled  female  (Selene  ?)  in  gal- 
loping quadriga 
. . . T$ACI  . . . 

AE  27  mm  14.19  grams 


30.. Obverse : — Laureate  head  of  Domitian  right 
(inscription  illegible) 

Reverse : — Two  male  figures  clasping  hands, 
one  to  right  appears  to  be  holding 
a trident 
. . . MVPNA . . . 

AE  27  mm  10.65  grams  (Smyrna?) 

31.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  of  Caracalla  right, 
bust  draped 

AVKMAVP  — ANTONINOC 

Reverse  : — Tyche  holding  cornucopia  and 
sacrificing  over  altar 
V . . . OOVTEP  . . . POCI 

AE  27  mm  14.03  grams 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  EXPORT  OF  GOLD 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  has  recently  announced  the  adoption  of  amendments  to  the 
Gold  Regulations  issued  under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  These  amendments  are  in  further- 
ance of  the  request  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  that  its  members  take  measures  to  prevent 
international  transactions  in  gold  at  premium  prices.  The  amendments  supplement  the  statement 
made  by  Secretary  Snyder  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  asking 
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American  individuals,  banks  and  business  enterprises  to  refrain  from  encouraging  and  facilitating 
this  premium  price  traffic  in  gold.  The  amended  Regulations  came  into  effect  on  November  24,  1947. 

Fine  gold  in  bar  form,  which  the  Treasury  has  licensed  for  export  for  industrial,  professional  or 
artistic  use,  has  been  sold  in  some  instances  at  premium  prices  for  hoarding.  Accordingly,  the  pres- 
ent amendments  permit  only  semi-processed  gold  to  be  exported  for  industrial  use  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  gold  will  be  refined  or  processed  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  amended  Regulations  permit  the  export  of  gold  refined  from  imported  gold-bearing  mate- 
rial only  when  the  refiners  in  the  United  States  do  not  participate  in  the  sale  of  the  refined  gold. 
In  addition,  such  gold  may  be  exported  only  when  the  exportations  of  gold-bearing  material  from 
the  country  of  origin  and  the  importation  of  the  refined  gold  into  the  country  of  destination  do  not 
violate  the  laws  of  those  countries. 

In  effect,  the  amendments  implement  the  request  of  the  Monetary  Fund  by  preventing  persons 
and  organizations  within  the  United  States  from  participating  in  the  export  of  gold  for  sale  at  pre- 
mium prices.  It  is  expected  that  other  countries  will  take  measures  of  a similar  nature  to  control 
activities  of  persons  and  organizations  within  their  jurisdiction  and  thereby  reduce  the  traffic  in 
gold  at  premium  prices  to  a minimum.  The  Treasury  is  also  continuing  its  study  of  gold  transac- 
tions in  which  persons  within  the  United  States  may  be  participating. 

The  present  amendments  also  make  several  changes  of  an  administrative  nature  in  the  Gold 
Regulations.  One  effect  of  these  amendments  is  to  dispense  with  the  requirement  that  applica- 
tions and  reports  under  the  Gold  Regulations  be  sworn  to  before  an  official  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths. 


THE  35TH  ISSUE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  MEDALISTS 

Plate  VI 

The  Society  of  Medalists  maintains  its  exceptional  artistic  standards  in  its  35th  issue,  which 
we  illustrate  here.  This  golden-bronze  medal,  in  fairly  high  relief,  is  2%  inches  in  diameter.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  a deer  with  its  young,  and  the  legend  ETERN-AL  VIGILANCE:  in  the 
lower  left  field  bruce/moore/1947  appears  in  low  relief.  The  reverse  presents  a brooding  vulture 
to  right  set  against  the  legend  DESTRUCTION. 

Bruce  Moore,  the  sculptor,  is  represented  in  many  of  this  country’s  outstanding  private  col- 
lections and  museums.  His  sculptures  of  animals  have  been  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
medium.  The  artist’s  own  words  best  express  the  striking  message  of  his  conception : 

“In  the  wild,  vigilance  is  a safeguard  against  destruction  by  the  predatory  species  of  the 
animal  world. 

“Man  too,  must  be  ever  vigilant  to  protect  himself  and  his  liberties  from  destruction. 

“I  have  chosen  the  deer  as  a symbol  of  vigilance  since  this  animal  could  not  survive  without 
its  keen  perception  of  approaching  danger.  The  vulture,  following  in  the  wake  of  moral  and  mate- 
rial chaos,  symbolizes  destruction.” 

The  edge  of  the  medal  bears  the  name  of  the  Society,  the  date  of  issue  1947,  the  sculptor  s 
name  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  all  in  indented  capitals.  Our  congratulations  are  again 
tendered  to  the  society  and  to  the  gifted  artist  commissioned  to  execute  this  new  issue. 

M.  H.  W. 
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A BARYE  PROOF  IN  THE  WALTERS  ART  GALLERY 

by  MARVIN  CHAUNCY  ROSS 

Plate  V 

The  collection  of  works  by  Barye,  especially  those  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery1  and  the  Lucas 
collection2  at  the  Maryland  Institute,  give  Baltimore  preeminence  for  America  insofar  as  this  sculp- 
tor is  concerned.3  Not  only  did  Mr.  William  T.  Walters  and  Mr.  George  A.  Lucas  know  Barye 
intimately  but  both  acquired  great  connoisseurship  in  judging  his  works,  by  contact  with  Barye  in 
his  workshop,  by  collecting  his  bronzes  and  by  close  study  of  what  he  had  produced. 

In  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  is  an  item  which  must  be  ranked  among  the  Barye  curiosities.  This 
is  a plaster  medallion4  painted  to  resemble  bronze.  The  subject  represented  is  that  of  Milo  of 
Croton  with  his  hand  caught  in  a tree-stump  while  a lion  attacks  him  fiercely,  a favorite  subject 
with  French  sculptors  since  the  time  of  Puget.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Barye  exposition  held  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1889  and  1890  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  in  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Barye  Monument,  it  was  entered  along  with  a number  of  others  from  the  Walters  Collection  and 
was  described  under  No.  114a  of  the  catalogue  as  follows:  “Milo  of  Croton.  Plaster  proof. 
Diameter,  23/$  inches.  Executed  by  Barye  in  1819  for  the  Annual  Competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  5 Since  Mr.  Walters  knew  Barye  so  well  and  had  great  knowledge 
of  his  work,  this  statement  can  be  accepted  without  question. 

Examples  of  the  actual  medal  of  181 96  still  exist  of  course,  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  possessing 
one  example7  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  another,  the  latter  a gift  of  George  and  Florence 
Blumenthal.  The  \\  alteis  proof  and  the  Walters  and  Metropolitan  medals  compare  almost  exactly 
in  every  detail  except  that  the  proof  lacks  the  signature  and  date.  This  last  detail  is  of  importance 
since  from  this  we  can  conclude  that  the  mould  used  to  make  the  proof  was  not  as  nearly  finished  as 
when  employed  in  making  the  completed  medal.  Barye,  therefore,  then  still  young,  was  not  quite 
sure  of  his  design  and  made  a preliminary  impression  from  the  mould.  Finding  the  design  satis- 
factory, he  then  signed  the  original  and  cast  the  completed  medal  as  seen  in  the  Walters  and  Metro- 
politan Museum  examples. 

In  itself,  the  Walters  proof  has  very  little  significance  except  to  demonstrate  that  already  Barye 
was  showing  the  same  care  with  his  work  as  he  did  in  later  years.  In  the  medal  he  is  not  seen  at 
his  best,  following  an  old  and  outworn  idea,  but  it  is  interesting  in  marking  an  important  step  in  his 
early  career. 

1 See  Charles  de  Kay,  Barye:  Life  and  Work,  New  York,  1889. 

2 Exhibition  of  the  George  A.  Lucas  Art  Collection,  Baltimore,  1911. 

3 George  Heard  Hamilton,  The  Origin  of  Barye’s  Tiger  Hunt,  Art  Bulletin,  19 36,  p.  249  is  an  important  study  of  this  famous 
bronze  now  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery. 

4 No.  27.191  in  the  collection.  D.  .074.  Broken  and  repaired. 

5 Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Antoine-Louis  Barye  exhibited  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  Nov.  15,  1880  to  Jan  is  1800  for 

the  Barye  Monument  Fund,  New  York,  N.D.  j-  y j 

6 Charles  de  Kay,  Barye:  Life  and  Work,  New  York,  1889,  p.  14.  Charles  Saunier,  Louis  Barye  (Master  of  Modern  Art),  London, 
1926.  irans.  by  W.  S.  Jackson,  p.  17.  W.  T.  Walters,  Antoine  Louis  Barye,  Baltimore  (1885  ?)  article  by  A.  Geneway,  n is 

7 No.  27.507.  D.  .073.  n o- 

8 L*"’-  PhilljPs>  A E'fi  °/  two  medals”,  Bui.  Metro.  Mus.  of  Art,  1935  (vol.  30),  p.  199.  Acc.  no.  35-88.  A medal  exhibited  by 
M.  Montaigne  in  Farts  in  1889  was  only  7 cent,  in  diameter.  See  E.  Guillaume,  Cat.  des  Oeuvres  de  Barye  Exposee  a l' Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Fans,  1889  no.  423. 

THE  MATTINGLY  MEDAL 

Plate  VI 

Mr.  Harold  Mattingly,  F.R.N.S.,  whose  approaching  retirement  from  the  British  Museum  we 
noticed  in  Number  12  of  the  Numismatic  Review,  has  been  honored  by  the  issuance  of  a medal 
commemorating  this  event. 
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This  medal,  the  work  of  the  contemporary  sculptor,  Mr.  Paul  Vincze,  is  2 inches  in  diameter, 
and  comes  in  silver  or  yellow  bronze.  The  obverse  shows  an  excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Mattingly  to 
left,  and  bears  the  legend:  HAROLD  MATTINGLY  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM,  with  the  years  of  his  service,  1910-1947,  below  the  bust.  The  artist’s  sig- 
nature appears  in  small  Roman  capitals  on  the  right  field.  The  reverse  depicts  two  classic  male 
figures  representing  archaeology  and  numismatics  examining  an  unearthed  coin  or  medallion.  The 
legend  ERUTA  FOSSORIS  SUDORE  EXEMPLA  RECENSET  may  be  freely  translated  as 
“He  masters  the  specimens  recovered  by  the  digger’s  labor,’’  and  the  implication  is  of  the  neces- 
sity of  physical  and  mental  labor  with  emphasis  on  the  latter.  The  word  recenset  has  the  meaning 
of  learned  publication  or  editing.  M.  H.  W. 

.!  ■ ‘ i • ■ ; : ' . ! • : ■ . ■ ■ • I = \ ■.  * 

NUMISMATIC  LEGENDS— V 
'‘Who  Was  Carausius?” 

Numismatists  have  always  taken  a great  interest' in  the  coins  of  the  rebel  emperor  Carausius, 
who  ruled  in  Britain,  287-293  A.D.  Rebel  indeed  is  not  quite  the  word  for  him,  for  he  had  some 
arrangement  of  tolerance  by  the  great  Diocletian.  Although  born  on  the  continent,  Carausius  was 
active  almost  wholly  in  England,  and  his  coins  have  always  appealed  to  collectors  of  both  the 
Roman  Imperial  and  the  English  series. 

We  were  once  present  at  a conference  of  English  and  American  numismatists,  where  a quite 
unpublished  and  very  remarkable  coin  was  exhibited.  The  comments  of  those  assembled  were 
enthusiastic.  Said  one,  “A  remarkable  specimen.”  Said  another,  “I  trust  the  British  Museum 
will  acquire  the  piece.”  A third  exclaimed,  “This  is  an  historical  document  of  the  first  importance.” 

It  had  been  forgotten  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the  delighted  collectors  was  present,  and  had 
listened  to  the  comments  with  a slightly  puzzled  look.  At  last  she  spoke  up,  and  remarked  simply 
“Who  WAS  Carausius?”  The  moral  is,  we  think,  merely  that  our  science  is  not  as  well  under- 
stood by  non-collectors  as  perhaps  it  deserves  to  be.  M. 

DOUBLE  EAGLES  OF  1933  NOT  LAWFUL  COIN 

On  March  25,  1944,  agents  of  the  Secret  Service  entered  the  auction  room  of  Stack’s  in  New 
York  City  and  seized  a 1933  Double  Eagle  on  the  ground  that  the  coin  had  been  stolen  from  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  The  coin  was  from  the  collection  of  Col.  James  W.  Flanagan  which  was  then 
being  sold  at  public  auction.  Within  a short  time  thereafter  the  Treasury  Department  seized  several 
other  pieces,  claiming  that  all  1933  Double  Eagles,  except  the  two  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
were  stolen. 

It  is  uniformly  the  law  throughout  the  United  States  that  an  implied  warranty  of  title  attends 
the  sale  of  all  chattels.  The  various  possessors  of  the  coins,  if  they  were  stolen,  would  be  entitled 
to  have  their  purchase  prices  refunded.  The  mere  claim  of  the  Secret  Service,  however,  that  the 
coins  were  purloined  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  is  insufficient  as  evidence  in  a suit  against  a ven- 
dor. It  was  therefore  decided  to  put  the  Government  to  its  proof  in  a legal  action,  to  the  end  that 
if  the  Treasury  Department  could  establish  that  the  coins  were  stolen,  the  point  would  then  be 
legally  adjudicated,  for  the  benefit  of  those  entitled  to  recover  on  their  warranties.  Of  course,  if 
the  Government  failed  to  prove  they  were  stolen,  the  coins  would  then  remain  with  the  collector. 
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It  was  decided  by  counsel  for  the  various  claimants  to  the  1933  Double  Eagles  to  use  as  a test 
the  case  of  The  UNITED  STATES  vs.  L.  G.  BARNARD  pending  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  W estern  District  of  Tennessee.  The  case  was  tried  during  the  June  1947  Term. 

The  Treasury  Department  presented  its  evidence  upon  which  the  decision  was  to  rest.  No  con- 
tradictory proof  was  offered  by  the  defendant  for  he  had  none.  That  evidence  fairly  established 
that  the  1933  Double  Eagles  were  stolen  from  the  Mint.  The  decision  thus  opens  the  way  for  the 
various  claimants  to  recover  the  prices  they  paid  to  their  respective  vendors. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Boyd  who  heard  the  case  is  as  follows: 

IN  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TENNESSEE 

WESTERN  DIVISION 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

Plaintiff, 

VS. 

L.  G.  BARNARD, 

Defendant. 

OPINION 

This  action,  in  the  nature  of  a replevin,  was  brought  by  the  United  States  of  America  to 
recover  from  the  defendant  a $20.00  Gold  Piece  of  the  United  States,  commonly  called  a “Double 
Eagle,”  bearing  date  of  the  year  1933. 

The  coin  in  question  was  purchased  in  the  year  1944  for  $900.00,  by  the  defendant,  a member 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  from  one  Bell,  who  was  also  a collector  of  rare  and 
unusual  coins. 

The  plaintiff  contends  the  coin  in  dispute  was  lawfully  minted  by  the  United  States  Mint  at 
Philadelphia,  but  was  never  lawfully  issued  or  put  in  circulation  as  money,  and  never  became  cur- 
rency or  legal  tender  of  the  United  States ; that  said  coin,  never  having  been  lawfully  issued  as 
money,  or  currency,  was  a chattel,  or  an  article  of  virtu,  at  the  time  it  left  the  Mint  and  thereafter, 
and  the  defendant,  though  a bona  fide  purchaser,  acquired  no  title  in  the  purchase  of  same  against 
the  United  States  Government,  the  rightful  owner.  Plaintiff  alleges  the  coin  was  illegally  taken 
from  the  Mint  upon  substitution  of  a like  coin  of  another  year. 

The  defendant  denies  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  have  the  coin  returned  to  it,  asserting  that  he  is  a 
collector  of  rare  and  unusual  coins  and,  as  such,  purchased  this  one  from  another  collector  in  good 
faith,  in  due  course  of  trade  and  without  knowledge  that  it  had  been  stolen  or  surreptitiously  taken 
from  the  Mint  if  it  had,  in  fact,  been  so  stolen,  or  taken.  He  claims  the  coin  in  controversy  was 
lawfully  minted  as  United  States  money,  or  currency,  was  issued  as  such,  and  is  not  a chattel,  or 
an  article  of  virtu ; further,  that  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  the  coin  left  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  it  was  complete  on  its  face,  negotiable  and  transferrable  by  delivery,  and  his  right,  title  and 
interest  in  same  is  superior  to  any  claim  or  title  of  the  plaintiff. 

On  these  issues  the  decisive  question,  in  the  Court’s  opinion,  is  whether  the  coin  in  dispute, 
after  having  been  minted,  was  issued  as  money  or  currency  of  the  United  States,  or  whether  the 
status  of  the  same  was  that  of  a chattel,  or  an  article  of  virtu. 
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The  proof  is  that  the  United  States  Government  minted  445,500  Double  Eagle  coins  at  its  Phil- 
adelphia Mint  during  the  period  between  March  15,  1933,  and  May  19,  1933;  that  such  coin  could 
only  be  issued  and  circulated  legally  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  upon  receipt  by  said  Mint  of  an 
order  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  that  the  Mint  did  not,  at  any  time,  receive  such  an 
order  except  one  to  deliver  two  of  these  coins  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  In  addition  to  the  two 
coins  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  twenty-nine  others  were  destroyed  by  testing  and  by  the 
Assay  Commission,  leaving  445,469  Double  Eagle  coins  for  the  year  1933  on  hand  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint  when  they  were  later  ordered  melted  into  bullion.  The  remaining  Double  Eagle  coins 
were  carefully  and  meticulously  weighed  before  and  after  they  were  melted  and  the  weight  of  same, 
following  the  melting  process  at  the  Mint,  equalled  the  weight  of  these  coins  prior  thereto. 

Restrictions  on  all  gold  became  operative  in  the  early  part  of  1933,  when,  on  March  6,  1933, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  proclaimed  a “Bank  Holiday”  during  which  all  banks  were  pro- 
hibited from  paying  out  gold  coin.  On  the  same  date,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  Presi- 
dential approval,  issued  instructions  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  make  payments  in  gold  coin  only  under  license  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
On  April  5,  1933,  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  Executive  Order  No.  6102  requiring 
the  delivery  to  the  United  States  of  all  gold  coin  with  the  exception  of  gold  coin  and  gold  certifi- 
cates in  an  amount  not  exceeding,  in  the  aggregate,  $100.00,  and  gold  coin  having  a recognized 
special  value  to  collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  coins.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  on  August 
28,  1933,  issued  Executive  Order  No.  6260,  which  prohibited  the  issue  of  gold  coin  as  currency  but 
permitted  the  acquisition  of  gold  coin  having  a recognized  special  value  to  collectors  of  rare  and 
unusual  coins.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  December  28,  1933,  issued  an  order  requiring 
the  delivery  to  the  United  States  of  all  gold  coin  other  than  that  of  recognized  special  value  to  col- 
lectors of  rare  and  unusual  coins.  The  Gold  Reserve  Act,  approved  January  30,  1934,  prohibited 
the  coinage  and  payment  of  gold  coin  by  the  United  States.  Under  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
pursuant  thereto,  gold  coin  may  only,  be  acquired  and  held  when  such  gold  coin  is  of  special  recog- 
nized value  to  collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  coins.  These  restrictions,  generally  are  still  in  full 
force  and  effect  at  this  time. 

In  view  of  these  undisputed  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  gold  piece  which  is  the  basis  of  this  law 
suit  did  not  leave  the  Mint  as  regularly  and  lawfully  issued  money,  or  currency,  therefore,  the  rule 
under  the  law  merchant  that  title  to  money  passes  with  delivery  to  a person  who  acquires  it  in 
good  faith  and  for  a valuable  consideration,  and  which  was  adopted  to  insure  the  ready  accepta- 
bility of  money  as  currency  in  normal  channels  of  trade,  is  not  applicable  here.  [Brown  v.  Perera, 
176  N.  Y.  Supp.,  215;  Land  Oberoesterreich  v.  Gude,  86  Fed.  (2),  621.  The  coin  here  involved 
was  not,  at  any  time,  money  or  currency,  but  was  a chattel,  or  an  article  of  virtu.  Gay’s  Gold,  80 
U.  S.,  358;  Moss  v.  Hancock,  2 Q.  B.,  3 : Brown  v.  Perera,  supra.]  It  is  virtually  impossible,  under 
the  existing  laws  and  careful  methods  in  vogue  at  the  Mint,  for  gold  to  be  issued  or  released  for 
circulation.  It  is  a fair  inference,  from  the  proof  in  this  case,  that  the  Double  Eagle  here  involved 
was  taken  out  of  the,.  Mint  in  an  unlawful  manner ; and,  further,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  say, 
considering  the  custom  and  strict  practices  at  the  Mint,  that  it  was  abstracted  by  someone  who  sub- 
stituted a similar  coin  for  it  before  the  coins  were  reduced  to  bullion.  It  is  the  Court’s  opinion  this 
coin  was  abstracted  by  someone  who  had  in  mind  that  it  would  have  a special  value  as  a rare  and 
unusual  coin  and  that  it  could  be  disposed  of  from  that  standpoint.  Since  this  gold  piece  was  stolen 
or,  through  fraudulent  breach  of  trust,  taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  the  defendant,  as  the 
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purchaser,  took  the  same  subject  to  the  defects  in  its  title  and  this  is  true,  even  though  the  prop- 
erty  was  acquired  in  good  faith,  for  a valuable  consideration  and  without  notice  of  any  infirmity  of 
title.  He  cannot  maintain  ownership  in  such  property  against  one  who  has  been  deprived  of  it  by 
theft  or  other  illegal  act.  [This  principle  of  law  is  so  well  settled  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  a 
ew  cases.  Ventress  v.  Smith,  10  Peters,  161;  Dows  v.  National  Exchange  Bank  91  U S 618-  In 
Re:  Franklin  M.  Ketchum,  1 Fed.,  815;  Parham  v.  Riley,  44  Tenn.,  56;  Godwin  v.  Taenzer  122 
Tenn  101 ; Cowan  v.  Thompson,  25  Tenn.  App.,  130,  152  S.  W.  (2),  1032,  cert,  denied  by  Sup.  Ct.] 

. 1 fo  ows  tliat  tltle  to  the  coin  in  litigation  is  in  the  plaintiff,  United  States  of  America  and 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  its  restoration. 

MARION  S.  BOYD, 

United  States  District  Judge 

Incidentally,  during  the  hearing,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  acknowledged  on 
the  witness  stand  that  the  1933  Eagles  were  lawfully  put  into  circulation.  We  can  also  report  that 
as  a result  of  this  decision  several  collectors  have  recovered  from  the  dealers  who  sold  them  the 
pieces.  H J S 

We  quote  a paragraph  from  a letter  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  Director  of  the  Mint,  under 
date  of  November  4,  1947,  concerning  the  current  disposition  of  the  Barnard  1933  Double ' Eagle : 

“In  response  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  1933  Double  Eagle  recovered  from  . . . L.  G.  Bar- 
nard, I have  to  inform  you  that  this  coin  has  not  yet  been  melted.  It,  together  with  other  coins 
recovered  and  coins  delivered  under  the  applicable  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ireasury,  or  otherwise  forfeited,  are  being  held  as  is  customary  until  there  is  a sufficient  accumu- 
lation to  warrant  melting  them  into  bullion.  These  coins  will  be  melted  by  the  Mint.” 

NUMISMATIC  LEGEND  IN  THE  MAKING?— I 
"ATOMIC  SWINDLE” 

( Reprinted,  from  The  New  York  Times) 

BARCELONA  (ON A)— A wily  Catalonian  planted  reports  among  peasants  that  Spain  had 
all  the  uranium  needed  to  harness  atomic  energy  in  the  metal  of  the  ten  centavo  coins  minted  in 
1945.  Compared  with  the  $2,000,000,000  investment  by  the  United  States,  the  cost  to  Spaniards,  he 
said,  was  ridiculously  low. 

Gullible  peasant  women  anticipated  an  immediate  tomorrow  in  which  their  “uranium”  centavo- 
coins,  after  some  minor  processing,  would  milk  the  cantankerous  goats,  press  the  grapes,  gather 
the  olives  and  even  patch  the  seat  of  the  Old  Man’s  overalls. 

The  Catalonian,  of  course,  had  cornered  almost  all  the  centavo  pieces  in  the  district.  For  a 

time  he  did  a land-office  business,  selling  the  coins  to  the  credulous  peasants  for  five  pesos  each a 

modest  profit  of  5,000  per  cent. 

An  American  geologist,  hearing  by  accident  of  this  fantasy,  quickly  exploded  it.  The  financial 
and  atomic  genius  fled.  But  the  local  gendarmerie,  trying  to  calm  the  outraged  peasants,  swear 
they  will  capture  him. 
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Foreign  Coinage  at  the  United  States  Mints  for  the 

Calendar  Year  1945 


Number  of  pieces  Struck  at : 


Philadelphia 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Dominican  Republic 

5 Centavos 

(M-S) 

2,000,000 

none 

none 

Ethiopia 

1 Cent 

(AE) 

12,000,000 

none 

none 

5 Cents 

(AE) 

12,838,000 

none 

none 

10  Cents 

(AE) 

25,000,000 

none 

none 

25  Cents 

(AE) 

10,000,000 

none 

none 

50  Cents 

(.800  AR) 

29,237,000 

none 

none 

Netherlands 

10  Cents 

(.640  AR) 

90,560,000 

8,400,000 

none 

25  Cents 

(.640  AR) 

92,000,000 

none 

none 

1 Guilder 

(.720  AR) 

25,375,000 

none 

none 

Netherlands 

p2  Cent 

(AE) 

400,000,000 

none 

none 

East  Indies 

1 Cent 

(AE) 

184,003,000 

133,800,000 

59,852,000 

2 y2  Cents 

(AE) 

117,706,000 

none 

none 

10  Cents 

(.720  AR) 

100,720,000 

none 

19,280,000 

25  Cents 

(.720  AR) 

none 

none 

56,000,000 

Peru 

50  Centavos 

(Brass) 

4,000,000 

none 

none 

Philippines 

1 Centavo 

(AE) 

none 

none 

78,485,798 

5 Centavos 

(N-S) 

none 

none 

72,796,000 

10  Centavos 

(.750  AR) 

none 

137,208,000 

none 

20  Centavos 

.(.750  AR) 

none 

82,804,000 

none 

50  Centavos 

(.750  AR) 

none 

none 

18,120,000 

Salvador 

1 Centavo 

(AE) 

5,000,000 

none 

none 

25  Centavos 

(.900  AR) 

none 

none 

1,000,000 

Saudi  Arabia 

1 Riyal 

(.9166  AR) 

17,000,000 

none 

none 

Venezuela 

5 Centimos 

(Brass) 

none 

4,000,000 

none 

\2y2  Centimos 

(Brass) 

none 

800,000 

none 

34  Bolivar 

(.835  AR) 

none 

1,800,000 

none 

y2  Bolivar 

(.835  AR) 

none 

500,000 

none 

The  fineness  of  the  foreign  coins  reflects  the  war-time  shortages  although  not  to  as  great  a 
degree  as  the  previous  year.  The  alloy  used  in  the  Dominican  coins  is  the  surplus  of  our  war- 
time 5 Cent  pieces,  56%  copper,  35%  silver  and  9%  manganese.  The  Ethiopian,  Netherlands 
Indies,  Philippine  and  Salvadoran  copper  coins  contain  95%  copper  and  5%  zinc  while  the  brass 
pieces  of  Peru  and  Venezuela  are  apparently  made  from  salvaged  cartridge  cases  as  the  alloy  is 
70%  copper  and  30%  zinc.  The  base  metal  in  the  various  silver  coins  is  in  every  instance  copper, 
amounting  to  the  difference  between  the  silver  content  as  noted  on  the  table  and  1.000.  The  alloy 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Philippine  5 Centavo  pieces  is  12%  nickel  and  an  unspecified  quan- 
tity of  silver  and  possibly  another  metal. 
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NUMISMATIC  QUERIES 

by  A NOTED  CONTINENTAL  NUMISMATIST 

1.  How  did  the  Romans  settle  small  payments,  considering  that  the  smaller  current  denomina- 
tions were  the  aces  and  dupondii?  The  so-called  smaller  denominations  of  the  empire  were  not  cur- 
rent money.  A look  at  their  types  will  show  that  they  always  refer  to  games,  crowns,  spina  of  Lyons, 
and  gods  of  the  lectisternium  or  their  symbols. 

2.  Because  he  found  so  many  of  them  in  the  local  collections  Grant  infers  that  the  aces  of 
Nmies  are  mostly  found  round  that  town.  Is  it  not  natural  that  local  collectors  should  get  from 
anywhere  coins  related  to  their  towns?  As  a matter  of  fact  I know  a collector  who  resided  there  for 
years  and  only  got  two  coins  found  locally.  Would  it  be  true  that  those  aces  were  not  struck  there 
but  rather  in  Lyons  or  Vienne?  There  at  least  monneyers’  inscriptions  have  been  found  none  in 
Nimes. 

3.  Tin  and  pewter  German  medals,  some  of  the  English  patterns,  and  halfpennies  and 
farthings,  are  found  with  a copper  plug.  Why  ? Montagu  says  that  this  was  done  to  render  counter- 
feiting more  difficult.  This  might  only  hold  true  for  the  patterns  and  coins.  I rather  believe  that 
the  bars  of  metal  from  which  the  planchets  were  sliced  had  a copper  rod  in  the  middle,  but  why 
again  that  copper  rod?  (Was  it  to  indicate  that  the  piece  was  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a 
copper  coin  or  medal?) 

1 he  Editors  would  be  pleased  to  receive  any  comments  on  or  answers  to  these  queries. 


FORTHCOMING  NUMISMATIC  LITERATURE 

A correspondent  in  Europe  has  forwarded  us  the  following  budget  of  numismatic  forecasts : 

A number  of  new  books  are  scheduled  for  publication  in  tbe  near  future.  Professor  Victor 
Tourneur,  former  Keeper  of  the  Brussels  Cabinet  of  Coins,  is  preparing  a new  work  on  the  coins  of 
Belgium  and  the  Low  Countries,  a revision  of  and  addenda  to  the  now  obsolete  Serrure.  Mr. 
Naster,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Brussels  Coin  Cabinet,  a new  and  promising  recruit  to  that  aristo- 
cratic group,  collectors  of  ancient  coins,  is  giving  the  final  touches  to  that  section  of  the  Corpus 
describing  the  magnificent  collection  of  Greek  coins,  mostly  from  the  Hirsch  Collection,  in  the 
Brussels  Cabinet. 

In  the  Hague,  the  Staff  of  the  Rijkskabinet  van  Munten,  Tenningen  en  Gesneden  Steenen,  is 
about  to  issue  a Corpus  of  the  Dutch  coins  to  supersede  Verkade  and  van  der  Chijs. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Cahn  of  Basel  is  engaged  on  a new  Corpus  of  the  Cyzicus  coins,  and  if  his  work 
on  Naxos  is  any  criterion  it  should  be  a sound  and  interesting  volume. 

Coincidentally,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Bretzenneimer  of  the  Copenhagen  Cabinet  is  engaged  on  the 
same  subject.  We  hope  the  two  can  arrange  matters! 

In  Portugal  a new  volume  on  Portuguese  coins,  intended  to  supersede  Texeira,  has  been 
appearing  in  parts.  Dated  1946,  it  is  titled  Cartilha  da  numismatica  portuguesa.  The  author  is 
Pedro  Batalha  Reis.  To  date  some  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  covering  a preface  and  general  sur- 
vey, have  appeared. 
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THE  WAR  BONDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

by  CHARLES  NELSON  SCHMALL 

Plate  VII 

(The  Editors  of  the  numismatic  review  are  pleased  to  publish  these 
brief  posthumous  notes  of  a well-known  and  well-loved  collector.) 

At  the  outbreak  of  actual  warfare  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  individual  states  as  well, 
were  hard-pressed  for  ready  cash  or  specie.  The  only  specie  that  was  universally  acceptable 
on  the  continent  was  the  Spanish  silver  money  of  Latin-American  countries.  This  could  be  obtained 
only  by  exporting  commodities  southward,  and  commerce  was  at  a standstill  because  shipments 
were  halted  as  a result  of  the  British  Navy’s  effective  blockade.  Soldiers  must  be  paid,  food  and 
clothing  for  an  army  are  always  in  demand.  These  latter  items  were  in  short  supply,  nor  did 
the  colonies  have  the  money  with  which  to  buy  them.  Therefore,  Congress  and  the  State  Legis- 
latures were  compelled  to  undertake  a variety  of  means  for  obtaining  the  sorely  needed  cash. 
These  were  : 

( 1 ) Levying  taxes. 

(2)  Borrowing  through  foreign  and  domestic  loans. 

(3)  Issuing  paper  money  or  bills  of  credit. 

(4)  Issuing  bonds. 

(5)  Conducting  lotteries. 

(6)  Forced  contributions,  such  as  levies  on  the  states. 

(7)  Bills  of  exchange. 

(8)  Import  duties. 

(9)  Sale  of  public  lands. 

(10)  Economic  measures  such  as  regulation  and  control  of  prices,  commissary  certificates  and 
loan  office  certificates. 

Although  all  these  methods  were  tried,  chief  reliance  was  placed  on  Numbers  3 and  4.  Every 
colony  issued  bonds,  but  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  were  leaders  in  this  field.  Many  of  the 
plates  for  these  two  latter  states  were  designed  and  engraved  by  Paul  Revere. 

Massachusetts  redeemed  most  of  its  bonds.  Those  that  have  survived  are  generally  found  with 
marks  of  cancellation  made  by  a punch  hole  or  by  crossing  out  the  signers’  names. 

An  interesting  rarity  in  the  author’s  collection  is  a State  of  Massachusetts  Bay  bond,  dated 
The  First  Day  of  January,  A.D.  1780,  with  the  following  text:  “In  Behalf  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, I the  Subscriber  do  hereby  promise  and  oblige  Myself  and  Successors  in  the  Office 
of  treasurer  of  said  state  to  pay  unto  Capt.  Michael  G.  Houdin  or  to  his  Order,  the  sum  of 
Two  Thousand  three  hundred  & one  Pounds  6/6  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  march,  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty-two  with  Interest  at  Six  per  Cent,  per 
Annum : Both  Principal  and  Interest  to  be  paid  in  the  then  current  Money  of  said  state,  in  a 
greater  or  less  sum,  according  as  Five  Bushels  of  CORN,  Sixty-eight  Pounds  and  four-seventh 
Parts  of  a Pound  of  BEEF,  Ten  Pounds  of  SHEEP’S  WOOL,  and  Sixteen  Pounds  of  SOLE 
LEATHER  shall  then  cost,  more  or  less  than  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Pounds  current  Money, 
at  the  then  current  Prices  affixed  to  them  in  a Law  of  this  state  made  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-seven,  intitled,  ’An  Act  to  prevent  Monopoly  and 
Oppression.’  The  current  Prices  of  said  Articles,  and  the  consequent  Value  of  every  Pound  of  the 
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sum  herein  promised,  to  be  determined  agreeable  to  a LAW  of  this  state,  intitled  ‘An  ACT  to 
provide  for  the  Security  and  Payment  of  the  Balances  that  may  appear  to  be  due  by  Virtue  of  a 
Resolution  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Sixth  of  February  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Seventy-nine  to  this  state’s  Quota  of  the  CONTINENTAL  ARMY,  agreeable  to  the  Recom- 
mendation of  CONGRESS,  and  for  Supplying  the  treasury  with  a sum  of  Money  for  that 
Purpose’.”  3 


n ° ,7  aoChTir n°Wledge  thCre  arC  °nly  five  sPecimens  of  the  small-sized  Massachusetts  War 
Bond  of  May  25,  1775  in  existence.  The  one  illustrated  here  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  perfect  example 

among  these,  as  the  others  have  a part  of  the  left-hand  side  vignette  trimmed,  injuring  the  legend 
American  Paper.  This  mutilation  may  have  been  the  work  of  over-zealous  Loyalists,  but  more 
likely  is  due  to  carelessness  in  detaching  from  the  original  sheaf.  The  bond  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  currency  because  of  its  small  size. 


THE  JAPANESE  WOUND  BADGE 

by  CORNELIUS  C.  VERMEULE  III 

Plate  VIII 


Probably  the  most  popular  and  widely  distributed  of  the  Japanese  medals  of  the  recent  war  is 
the  Soldier’s  and  Sailor’s  Wound  Badge  in  two  classes,  given  to  members  of  the  Japa- 
nese armed  forces  and  those  attached  to  same  in  official  or  semi-official  capacity,  who  were  either 
wounded  in  action  or  suffered  injury  in  some  way  or  illness  in  line  of  duty,  during  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese  hostilities  until  the  surrender  in  August,  1945. 

Since  the  war’s  end  the  Japanese  War  Ministry,  now  aptly  called  the  First  Demobilization 
Bureau,  and  the  Navy  Ministry  (the  Second  Demobilization  Bureau)  to  a lesser  extent,  have  been 
doing  a rush  business  much  in  the  manner  of  our  own  government’s  catching  up  on  back  awardings 
of  the  Purple  Heart.  The  high  number  of  Japanese  casualties  in  various  parts  of  China  and  the 
South  Pacific,  the  general  disorganization  following  the  surrender  and  expulsion  of  their  military 
leaders,  and  principally  the  slowness  in  repatriation  of  vast  numbers  of  troops  in  many  areas  from 
Siberia  to  Burma,  have  all  contributed  to  the  delay  of  the  issuance  of  this  badge.  Consequently,  as 
late  as  September,  1946,  a year  after  the  surrender  and  the  entry  of  our  own  First  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion into  Tokyo  to  begin  the  occupation,  large  numbers  of  these  medals,  each  packed  in  a small 
wooden  box  with  a certificate  of  award  and  the  name  of  the  recipient  on  a scroll,  were  still  being 
sent  under  U.  S.  Army  supervision  through  the  Japanese  parcel  post  system  to  the  mayors  of 
towns  all  over  the  islands  for  distribution  to  the  wounded  veteran  or  his  next  of  kin.  Originally 
U.  S.  censorship  policy  called  for  confiscation  and  holding  of  these  medals  as  too  highly  militaristic 
symbols,  but  subsequently  all  was  released  when  it  became  evident  that  the  distribution  was  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  local  civil  authorities.  The  badges  were  permitted  to  continue  on  their  way. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  Imperial  Mint  at  Osaka,  dated  April  4,  1942,  the  badge 
itself  is  struck  in  pure  silver  and  measures  31  x 31  mm.  Recently  issued  pieces,  all  struck  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  however,  seem  to  contain  a high  proportion  of  baser  metals  due  to  the  acute 
shortage  of  silver  at  that  time.  The  design  is  an  upright  cross  fleury  with  spear-points  in  the  angles 
of  the  arms;  the  obverse  has  a Japanese  round  shield  in  the  center,  within  the  raised  edges  of  which 
appears  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a warrior  in  classic  Samurai  costume,  Kusunoke  Masashige,  or 
Nanko,  the  great  Japanese  loyalist  who  fell  fighting  for  the  Emperor  at  the  battle  of  Minatogawa 
in  1336  A.D.  His  name,  and  especially  his  impressive  bronze  equestrian  statue  in  the  outer  grounds 
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of  the  imperial  palace  at  Tokyo,  have  long  stood  as  a symbol  of  loyalty  to  the  imperial  family. 
Hence  the  appropriate  use  of  his  head  on  a badge  given  to  those  who  shed  their  blood  for  the 
Emperor.  The  cross  fleury  is  coated  with  red  enamel.  In  the  case  of  those  badges  awarded  for 
wounds  received  in  actual  combat,  the  remainder  of  the  badge  is  gold-plated;  those  given  for  injury 
or  sickness  in  the  line  of  duty  (public  service  as  the  Japanese  call  it)  have  gold  plating  only  on  the 
four  spear-points. 

The  reverse,  a plain  matt  surface,  bears  six  seal  characters  reading  counterclockwise  from  the 
lower  right  spear  point,  Gunjin  Slioi  Kisho  (Warrior’s  Wound  Badge).  Those 

badges  awarded  for  wounds  in  battle  have  a gilt  surface  and  bear  in  the  center  two  additional 
seal  characters,  ^ flg  Sensho  (Wounded  in  Battle)  while  badges  granted  for  injuries  received  in 
the  public  service  are  silver  and  show  the  two  additional  seal  characters  £ tt  Kosho  (Wounded  in 
the  Public  Service). 

A double  vertical  pin  and  catch  are  soldered  on  the  back  of  the  top  and  bottom  arms  of  the 
cross,  for  attachment  to  the  left  breast  of  the  uniform  blouse  without  ribbon,  directly  below  the  line 
of  decorations  or  ribbons. 

Although  this  is  the  first  Japanese  wound  badge  listed  as  having  been  officially  awarded,  the 
Numismatic  and  Philatelic  Journal  of  Japan  for  May,  1913,  reports  that  at  that  time  the  issuing  of 
a medal  in  two  types  for  this  same  purpose  was  projected.  We  reprint  the  article  by  H.  A.  Rams- 
den  in  its  entirety : 

A New  Japanese  Military  Medal 

A notification  has  appeared  in  a recent  number  of  the  Official  Gazette  which  provides  for  the 
grant  to  be  employed  in  the  making  of  special  military  medals.  These  medals  will  be  awarded  to 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  in  both  the  land  and  naval  military  services  of  Japan,  who 
have  been  wounded,  maimed  or  invalided,  as  well  as  those  who  have  contracted  particular  diseases 
during  action  or  while  engaged  in  official  duties. 

The  vernacular  press  illustrates  examples  of  these  two  medals  and  which  are  here  reproduced 
for  what  they  are  worth.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  of  two  classes : one  for  “wounded  in  battle,” — 
to  be  styled  sen-sho  as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  other  for  “wounded  in  the  public  service”  to 

be  called  ko-sho  & & as  reproduced  in  Fig.  2. 

Both  of  them  have  the  same  shieldlike  shape  and  general  design,  the  characters  or  inscription 
alone  distinguishing  the  two  classes.  The  size  has  been  fixed  at  1 sun  ( ) long  by  1 sun  wide. 

(Note:  1 sun  equals  30.3mm.)  The  metal,  it  is  stated,  will  be  of  a dark  color,  the  characters  to  be 
embossed  in  gold  while  the  cherry  petals  (?)  surrounding  the  inscription  are  to  be  in  silver.  The 
description  sounds  attractive.  It  may  yet  be  some  time  before  they  make  their  appearance  and  as  a 
good  many  will  probably  be  awarded,  in  view  of  their  purpose,  we  shall  then  be  in  a better  position 
to  judge  of  their  artistic  merit. 
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THE  SILVER  COINAGE  OF  CHIOS 

by  I.  BENSON 

The  silver  coins  of  Chios,  until  the  first  century  B.C.  did  not  bear  inscriptions  indicating 
the  mint  at  which  they  originated.  For  most  of  this  time  the  coins  were  fairly  common  and  many 
people  would  have  identified  Chian  coins  by  the  Sphinxes  which  were  always  on  the  obverses. 
But  usually  after  the  earliest  times,  the  Greek  cities  did  not  rely  on  the  types  alone  to  identify  their 
coins  and  after  the  earliest  issues  they  added  inscriptions.  Even  the  coins  of  Athens  and  Corinth, 
for  example,  although  far  more  common  and  widely  distributed  than  those  of  Chios  have  lettering 
to  designate  the  respective  mints.  Corinth  used  only  one  letter,  Koppa  (Q). 

The  Chian  coins  of  the  period  being  considered  are  also  noticeable  for  their  reverses.  With 
the  earlier  issues  these  are  incuse  with  four  squares  sunk  in  the  metal.  These  squares  are  separated 
by  two  intersecting  ridges  of  metal  which  form  a cross.  This  type  of  incuse  is  often  seen  on 
reverses  of  the  period,  but  on  the  Chian  coins  it  was  retained  for  a very  long  time  without  chang- 
ing to  any  other  type  of  incuse  and  Chios  was  late  in  changing  to  a reverse  in  relief.  On  coins 
from  contemporary  mints  the  incuse  reverses  show  that  punches  in  very  poor  condition  were  often 
used.  For  the  Chian  coins  the  punches  were  in  relatively  good  condition  as  the  incuse  squares 
are  generally  quite  clear  and  the  cross  dividing  them  is  pronounced. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  period  when  the  incuse  reverses  were  finally  abandoned,  the  reverses 
have  a design  with  a cross  raised  slightly  above  four  squares  which  it  divides.  The  design  is 
obviously  the  old  incuse  translated  into  a design  in  relief.  To  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  cross, 
the  four  squares  are  either  “pebbled”  or  covered  with  straight  parallel  lines.  The  whole  effect  is 
most  uninteresting  and  forms  a poor  counterpart  for  the  fine  Sphinxes  on  the  obverses.  The  use 
of  this  design  can  be  explained  only  by  assuming  that  those  responsible  thought  it  necessary  to 
retain  a representation  of  the  original  incuses.  Elsewhere  the  reverses  were  changed  from  incuse 
to  new  designs  in  relief  without  any  thought  of  retaining  a reminder  of  the  old  incuse. 

From  the  foregoing  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  incuse  of  the  Chian  coins  bore  some 
particular  significance  not  found  in  the  incuses  of  other  cities.  It  is  suggested  that  the  contem- 
porary Greeks  came  to  read  the  cross  between  the  incuse  squares  as  the  letter  “Chi”  and  accord- 
ingly associated  the  coins  with  Chios.  This  hypothesis  would  explain  the  maintaining  of  the 
particular  type  of  incuse  which  showed  the  cross,  and  also  the  adoption  of  unattractive  reverses  in 
relief.  It  also  would  explain  why  Chios  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  inscribe  its  name  or  initial 
on  the  siver  coinage. 

There  were  bronze  issues  contemporary  with  some  of  the  silver  issues  under  consideration. 
The  bronzes  do  not  show  a cross  of  any  form  but  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  mint. 
Likewise  after  the  period  being  considered  the  coins  which  followed  bore  the  name  of  the  city 
but  no  cross.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  cross  was  a substitute  for  an  inscription. 

A complete  catalogue  of  the  coins  attributed  to  Chios  will  show  a few  exceptions  to  statements 
made  above.  Most  important  of  these  is  the  first  issue  of  bronze  coins  which  had  neither  a cross 
nor  an  inscription.  In  every  case  the  coins  are  quite  rare  indicating  very  limited  issues.  Thus 
these  coins  do  not  weaken  the  hypothesis  made  above  and  possibly  strengthen  it  by  showing  that 
these  issues  were  unsuccessful,  possibly  because  they  were  not  generally  identified  with  Chios. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

DICTIONARY  OF  PAPER' MONEY.  By  John  S.  Muscalus,  Ph.D.  Published  by  the  Author.  Bridge- 
port, Pa.  1947.  16  pp.  Illustrated.  Paper-bound.  Published  at  $1.50. 

This  new  dictionary  of  terms  associated  with  American  paper  money  defines  more  than  250 
words  and  phrases,  including  colloquialisms.  The  pamphlet  is  well-illustrated,  although  it  omits  two 
or  three  important  specimens,  such  as  the  early  copper-plates  and  Perkins  types.  The  importance 
and  need  for  such  a book  is  obvious,  since  up  to  now  the  only  dictionary  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
ject material  is  contained  in  Frey’s  Dictionary  of  Numismatic  Names,  which  has  only  about  20 
such  definitions.  We  are,  for  this  reason,  confident  that  Dr.  Muscalus’  thorough  work  will  become 
a standard  reference.  No  numismatic  library  should  be  without  it. 

H.  J.  S. 

CONFEDERATE  TREASURY  NOTES.  By  Philip  H.  Chase.  Published  by  the  Author.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  1947.  148  pp.  Illustrated.  Published  at  $3.50. 

Mr.  Chase’s  book  would  seem  to  be  as  complete  a reference  volume  on  the  subject  of  Confed- 
erate paper  money  as  presently  available  material  permits.  To  us  it  has  a special  appeal  in  that  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  notes  and  illustrations  graphically  illustrates  a pattern  familiar  to 
students  of  numismatics — that  the  stability  (or  instability)  of  a government  is  often  reflected  in  the 
quality  of  its  money  in  both  material  and  workmanship.  The  progressive  decline  of  the  Confederacy 
is  accompanied  not  only  by  a depreciation  in  the  value  of  its  currency  but  also  by  the  use  of  poorer 
engravings  and  papers. 

The  first  notes,  issued  in  1861,  are  of  high  artistic  order.  On  the  $500.00  note  issued  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama  in  1861,  the  central  vignette,  showing  a herd  of  cattle  in  a brook  set  against 
a background  scene  of  a railroad  train  crossing  a stone  bridge,  was  engraved  by  James  Smillie, 
who  is  ranked  among  the  great  of  bank  note  engravers.  The  freight  train  vignettes  of  the  Mont- 
gomery and  Richmond  issues  of  1861'  have  considerable  merit,  whereas  the  engines  of  the  1862 
“locomotive  notes”  show  a decline  of  that  intense  energy  of  draughtsmanship  which  characterized 
the  earlier  “iron  horses.”  The  1863  and  1864  issues  were  unimaginative  in  design.  State  capitols 
and  portraits  of  leading  Confederate  personalities  constitute  the  principal  types  of  subject  material, 
and  the  workmanship  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding  years.  The  entire  series,  however,  repre- 
sents a fascinating  contribution  to  the  iconography  of  that  turbulent  period. 

The  numerous  excellent  half-tone  detail  illustrations  in  the  chapter  on  counterfeit,  facsimile 
and  bogus  notes  should  prove  invaluable  to  collectors  of  this  currency.  H.  J.  S. 

THE  MILITARY  GENERAL  SERVICE  MEDAL  1793-1814.  Compiled  by  Colonel  K.  O.  N.  Foster. 

Printed  in  Berlin.  1946.  viii  -f-  650  pp.  Frontis.  Boards.  Published  at  5 Guineas. 

Colonel  Foster’s  monumental  work  now  makes  it  possible  for  the  collector  to  verify  and  check 
those  specimens  of  the  Military  General  Service  Medal  the  authenticity  of  which  had  heretofore 
been  difficult  to  establish.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a better  grade  of  paper  was  not  made  available 
for  a book  which  should  long  be  the  definitive  work  in  this  small  but  historically  important  series. 

The  650  pages  list  by  regiment  and  rank  the  names  of  those  old  soldiers  who,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  later,  received  official  recognition  in  medallic  form  of  the  battles  in  which  they 
had  so  heroically  served.  Space  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  is  carefully  provided  for  collectors’  notes. 

E.  W.  M. 
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ANOTHER  COIN  OF  THE  KHARIJITE  "CALIPH”  AL-KATARI 


by  THOMAS  OLLIVE  MABBOTT 


Mr.  John  Walker,  in  A Catalogue  of  the  Arab-Sassanian  Coins  (British  Museum,  1941,  pp. 
112-113,  197),  has  described  five  varieties  of  the  coinage  of  the  Kharijite  Anti-Caliph,  al-Katari 
ibn  al-Fuja’s  (A.  H.  69-78/79)  and  illustrated  the  two  specimens  then  in  the  British  Museum. 
Recently  I have  discovered  a specimen  which  differs  in  several  details  from  those  known  to  Walker. 
It  may  be  thus  described : 

Obverse.  Usual  Sassanian  bust  (of  Khusrau  II)  to  r.,  without  crescent  or  filet  over  left 
shoulder,  breast  ornament  0°0  , behind  head  downwards  two-line  inscription  in  Pehlevi,  J 
rrr* PM,  KIRN  AMIR  I-URUKISHAN,  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  In  the  margins,  above  the 
royal  headdress  is  a pellet  (a  decidedly  unusual  feature  in  this  place)  and  in  the  lower  right  quarter 
between  the  usual  stars  and  crescents,  and  preceded  by  a pellet,  is  the  Kufic  inscription,  MoJJXkMXOH 
LA  HAKIM  ILLA  ALLAH,  There  is  no  judgment  save  God’s. 


Reverse.  Usual  fire  altar  between  two  priests  in  triple  border,  four  “stars  and  crescents”  in 
border.  Inscriptions  at  left,  downward,  fcUS&OVCl&  , PNJHFTAT,  75  A.  H.  and  on  the  right, 
-1*3',  DA,  (preceded  by  pellet),  symbol  for  Darabjird.  In  the  margin  above,  to  left  of  top  star  and 
crescent,  a pellet;  to  right  another  symbol,  *^<*0 

Silver  dirham,  31  mm.;  -f  ^ ; weight  3.95  gram; 
struck  at  Darabjird,  A.  H.  75. 


The  coin  presents  several  interesting  features.  Unlike  the  other  known  dirhem  of  this  ruler 
struck  at  Darabjird  in  75  A.  H.,  it  omits  the  word  ABDULA  and  gives  the  name  as  on  known 
coins  of  Ardashir-Khurra  and  Zaranj.  The  pellets  in  the  margin,  though  not  understood,  are 
hardly  without  significance.  And  the  symbol  at  the  top  of  the  reverse  margin  seems  to  be  unpar- 
alleled on  the  Arab-Sassanian  series.  A somewhat  similar  symbol  occurs  rather  at  Darabjird  than 
elsewhere  alone  in  the  margins  on  the  series  (to  judge  from  the  record  in  BMC)  : and  it  had 
occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  a mistaken  attempt  of  an  engraver  to  reproduce  it.  But  it  may 
also  be  a reversed  Pehlevi  AF  (part  of  the  Sassanian  marginal  legend  AFD)  or  a reversed  Pehlevi 
M.  Something  better  may  occur  to  more  advanced  students. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  all  is  the  fact  that  while  the  coin  is  in  fine  condition, 
the  Kufic  inscription  in  the  obverse  margin  is  almost  obliterated,  and  careful  examination  convinces 
me  it  was  intentionally  erased.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  slogan  of  the  Kharijites,  “There  is 
no  judgment  save  Allah’s,”  was  removed  from  the  coin  by  some  orthodox  follower  of  the  legit- 
imate caliphs. 


